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The Week. 

WO committees are to be appointed to investigate the Canal Frauds 

in this State—one a joint legislative committee, and the other a 
commission, to beappointed by the Governor. The labors of the former 
are not looked forward to with a general feeling of confidence that they 
will be full and impartial, inasmuch as the appointment of the House 
branch of it is in the hands of Mr. Jeremiah MeGuire—the same Me- 
Guire who, as the champion of public virtue, made a ferocious on- 
slaught some time ago upon the reputation of the late Ezra Cornell, but 
who now turns out to be no more nor less than one of the “‘ boys.” On 
the other hand, the Governor’s commission will do its work thorough- 
ly; according to the Tribune, it is to contain no figure-heads, but 
young, active, enterprising, fearless, and progressive investigators, 
who will, we trust, under no circumstances “ sell out” to Jarvis 
Lord. The unanimity of the press on the subject is very remark- 
able. We believe there is not a single Democratic or Republican 
newspaper—certainly not one of any weight—that does not support, 
more or less warmly, Mr. Tilden’s attack on the Ring, which is of 
course creditable, as far as it goes, to the Republican papers, for 
they see plainly enough the connection between this attack and the 
Presidential question. An enthusiastic anti-Ring public meeting has 
been held in Syracuse—one of the headquarters of the Ring—and 
another is to come off in this city. The Times, we notice, though it 
supports Mr. Tilden, feels obliged to call the attention of the public 
to the fact that but for the exposure of the Tweed frauds in the col- 
umuns of that journal in 1871 (which it will be remembered was not 
made by Mr. Tilden), the avalanche of public sentiment which now 
makes the destruction of the Canal Ring possible would not be in 
existence. 


Speculation is again running riot in Wall Street, and during the 
week there has been such an outbreak as has not been witnessed 
for years. The withdrawal from the market on Monday of 
$5,000,000 gold enabled the gold ‘ clique” to obtain from bor- 
rowers as much as one per cent. for one day’s use, and also to carry 
the price of gold up to 117. Of course, the foreign exchanges were 
immediately unsettled, and foreign trade was embarrassed, and in 
some departments checked. Any advance in gold interfered with 
the negotiation of New Fives by the syndicate, and, what is proba- 
bly much regretted by President Grant, defers the execution of his 
pet scheme of putting at least one silver coin in the hands of every 
American citizen. The gold clique at no time made much im- 
pression on the money market, and less on the share speculation ; 
Union Pacific stock—-the head and front of the “ bull movement ” 
in shares—having rapidly advanced, in six successive business days, 
from 514 to 68}, the largest advance having been on the day when 
the gold clique made its demonstration. The extent of that day’s 
business at the Stock Exchange can be judged when it is known 
that nearly 500,000 shares of various stocks—of the par value of 
#50,000,000—then changed hands. 
reaction, gold and stocks both going down. 





The general trade of the country has been slowly but surely im- 
proving. Of the leading staple products, the price of cotton has been 
fully maintained ; the receipts at the ports continue small. In bread- 
stuffs and provisions there was, early in the week, a slight concession 
in prices, but no important change in the tone of the markets. The 
statistics of the hog product for the year 1874-5 have appeared. 
The number of hogs packed—5,537,124—exceeds any previous 
year, and, although the average weight is less than in previous years, 
the @arket value of the product is surprisingly large, amounting to 
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$96,750,000, or $35,600,000 in excess of the average proceeds of the 
product for the preceding four years. This $96,750,000 is an item 
to the credit of Western producers which should be taken into ac- 
count in estimating the condition of the West as a market for 
Eastern-made goods. The dry-goods trade has been enlivened by 
the advent at last of spring weather. In the grocery trade there 
has been an advance in sugars and a decline in teas. The outlook 
as to general trade, while as good as could be expected, does not 
justify the wild speculation at the Stock Exchange. There have been 
no important failures in any department of trade. Credits are still 
granted with caution, and collections are good. 


The adjournment of the Senate without contirming the nomina 
tion of Mr. Pardee as Durell’s successor is significant of the ten 
dency which the patronage system is taking. We understand that 
the real reason why he was not confirmed was, not that there were 
any serious objections to his character or capacity, but that the 
place was claimed by Senator West as his own property, and that 
the demand brought to his side the leading Republican senators, 
who felt that any change in the system would create a dangerous 
precedent. In connection with this, the nominations made by Grant 
from among his supporters in the late Congress have an extraordi 
nary look. Lists have appeared in one or two papers of these men, 
and, as we have not seen the facts disputed anywhere, We must take 
it for granted that they are correct. We give the most complete 
we have met with: Godlove 8. Orth, Minister to Austria; Horace 
Maynard, Minister to Turkey; James N. Tyner, Second Assistant 
Postmaster-General; D. W. Gooch, Pension Agent, Boston; C. ©. 
Sheats, of Alabama, Sixth Auditor Treasury; I. C .Parker, of Mis 
souri, United States Judge Western District of Arkansas; D. P 
Lowe, of Kansas, United States Judge for Utah; J. D. Ward, United 
States District Attorney for Northern District of Hlinois; A. J. Ran- 
sier, Collector of Internal Revenue, Second District, South Carolina; 
L. C. Carpenter, Collector of Internal Revenue, Third District, 
South Carolina; L. A. Sheldon, Assistant Counsel before the Ala- 
bama Claims Court; Alexander White, of Alabama, counsel to pro- 
secute crimes under Attorney-General; O. P. Snyder, of Arkansas, 
postmaster at Pine Bluff. All these men supported the Force Bill, 
and, unless we are greatly mistaken, all of them have been turned 
out of their places for misconduct by the people. 

The appointment of Joseph Brooks as postmaster at Little Rock 
is also a remarkable one in its way, for only a few months ago the 
President issued a proclamation describing Brooks and his party in 
Arkansas as * turbulent and disorderly persons,” and threatened to 
call out the troops to take their lives. But the press of course does not 
know anything about matters of this sort. We have not the slightest 
doubt that on examination it would be found that Grant’s motives were 
perfectly right ; that he was entirely opposed to the nomination of 
Brooks, and repeatedly so expressed himself in private conversa 
tions; but the fact was that Dorsey and Clayton had a right to 
the place, and Brooks was their man. Grant, therefore, was 
obliged to yield what politicians call his “individual judgment,” of 
which he seems to have an enormous supply, to what they also call 
| the interests of the party. 





Negotiations are pending in this city between a Catholic Com- 
mittee, acting for the parochial schools of the church, and a Com- 
mittee of the Board of Education, over a proposal, on the part of 
the former, te have the Catholic schools placed under the Board, 
and made part of the common-school system, ‘‘ subject to its laws 
as regards the course of instruction, the methods of discipline, and 
the general management,” on “‘ such terms as may be agreed upon.’, 

| The only terms the Catholic Committee can offer include, neces- 
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sarily, the reservation to the Catholic clergy of the virtual manage - 
ment of the schools by the selection of the teachers, and the giving 
of religious instruction as part of the regular school course. If 
they were not going to insist on these things there would be nothing 
to negotiate about, and all they would have to do to get their 
schools into the common-school system would be to hand them over 
to the Board. The proposed compromise has, it is said, been 
adopted in other cities ‘“ with success,” though in what cities we do 
not know, nor do we know what success can mean except the satis- 
faction of Catholic claims. People who suppose the satisfaction of 
these claims can mean anything short of the destruction of the com- 
mon-school system deceive themselves. They must remember, first 
of all, that after we have given the priests the control of Catholic 
schools, we shall have only given them a part of what they conceive 
to be their due. They hold themselves entitled as of right, and 
solemnly proclaim it, to the control of the education of children of all 
denominations in évery country. Their willingness now to share it 
with the Protestants in this country is simply a concession to the force 
of cireumstances, which in no way releases them from the obligation 
of extending the limits of their jurisdiction by every means in their 
power; and it behooves those who negotiate with either cardinal, 
archbishop, or vicar-general to remember that they negotiate with 
’& person who cannot bind himself on subjects of this sort by human 
conventions. A secret order from Rome may any day relieve him 
from any stipulation whatever which may seem prejudicial to the 
interests of the church. 


In the second place, it is folly to suppose that after the Catholics 
have been allowed to withdraw their share of the school-tax from the 
commen fund, or—which is the same thing—been allowed to place 
their own schools under the Board of Education, other denomina- 
tions will long remain satisfied with the present system ; all religious 
denominations would like to educate their own children in their own 
way, if they could get the state to raise funds for them by taxation. 
Episcopalians and Methodists and Baptists support the common 
schools, not as a perfect system, but as the best attainable system ; 
but a large part of its efficiency and the whole of its justice would be 
gone if it was modified to meet the requirements of one religious 
sect. Moreover—and here is a consideration which the people of 
this country must face sooner or later, and they may as well begin 
to face it now—the education given or superintended by Catholic 
priests is a bad education ; indeed, for political purposes, worse than 
none. It unfits children for the citizenship of free states. If ex- 
tended widely enough, it would ruin this Government. It has been 
tried fer ages in various countries, and has in all worked unutterable 
inischief, and destroyed the sources of national greatness by killing 
the sincerity, the truthfulness, the courage and high-mindedness on 
which national greatness is based. The thoughtful and patriotic 
men of all Catholic countries are to-day getting rid of it as a national 
And it would be an astounding spectacle if, after the priests 
bad been excluded from the work of public instruction in France, 
Spain, Italy, and Bavaria, they were to be allowed to carry it on 
here with taxes voted by American citizens. Compromise with these 
men has, in short, never succeeded, and never will. The only thing 
that does succeed with them is their rigorous subjection to the com- 
mon law. 


curse. 





We presume there are very few personsin the United States compe- 
tent to form any opinion on the subject, who would be prepared to 
maintain in a private room that the Civil-Rights Bill was constitu- 
tional. We regret to make mention of ‘‘a private room,” but in the 
existing state of political morals this distinction is necessary. Mr. 
Carpenter made an argument in the Senate on this point which has 
never been answered and which it is safe to say is unanswerable, 
and now the courts are going to work at the Act, and we presume 
before Congress meets will not have left it worth repealing. Judge 
Emmons, one of the United States Circuit Court judges, has charged 
the grand jury at Memphis, Tenn., that Congress cannot give the 
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Federal courts jurisdiction of offences committed by innkeepers and 


| managers of theatres, as such, inasmuch as these persons are 
wholly controlled in their mode of conducting their business 
by and owe the privilege of conducting it to the State govern- 
ments ; that the late Amendments to the Constitution have not 
given the Federal Government jurisdiction of murder, arson, as- - 
saults, batteries, trespasses, frauds, injuries to reputation, obstruc- 
tions to the right of attending church, public schools, or theatres, or of 
being accommodated ininns. On the contrary, these things were ex- 
pressly reserved to the States. ‘‘ The vast mass of civil and political 
rights,” he says, “‘ included in the term, life, liberty, and the pursuit 
of happiness, rest entirely under State protection.” The citizen of 
the United States, he adds, as such, has no right to go to theatres 
or hotels, but only the right to pass from State to State on his law- 
ful errands, to protection on the high seas and in foreign countries 
and a few others. In short, the Amendments have not changed the 
relations of the States to the General Government. They have 
simply placed one or two additional restrictions on State legislation. 





The Illinois Constitution, and probably the constitutions of a 
good many other States, require that a majority of the directors of 
every railroad holding a charter from the State shall be citizens of 
the State. As a matter of fact, however, the greater part of the 
stock of the Illinois and other Western railroads is owned in the 
East, and as stockholders, when they are wise, generally elect di- 
rectors who have some community of interests with them, it turns out 
that many, if not most, of the roads have a majority. of directors 
who are not citizens of Mlinois. The Chicago, Burlington 
and Quincy directory, as an instance, contains two Illinois 
directors in a board of thirteen. The only objection to 
this that we know of is that the non-residents are not 
as directors personally or criminally amenable to the laws of the 
State. But as the State can always compel a corporation to do 
business in accordance with its laws or lose its charter, there does 
not seem to be much hardship in the case. The only effect, how- 
ever, of compelling Eastern stockholders to submit the management 
of their railroad property to citizens of Western States will be to 
make capital still more shy of Western investmenis than it is now. 
While there is in the East no distrust of Western men as such, itis 
impossible for any one in his senses Ao shut his eyes to the fact that 
it is by Western legislatures and thfough a Western popular agita- 
tion that a very serious attack upon capital and property has been 
made, and that now the chief reliance of people in New York and 
Boston against attacks of a similar kind is, that they do at least 
manage their property themselves. The experiment, too, of a 
‘‘ Western ” management, in the case of the Chicago, Burlington and 
Quincy Railroad, has been actually tried, and most egregiously 
failed. If the West wants any more money, as it certainly does, the 
best thing it can do is to call off its legislatures and attorney-gene- 
rals, as Minnesota has so sensibly done, and let the Eastern mono- 
polist alone. 





Mr. Eugene Lawrence, a voluminous writer for Harper’s Weekly, 
had a long and bitter attack on Mr. Schurz a fortnight ago, based 
on a thoroughly disreputable piece of garbling—that is, he took a 
»yassage from Mr. Schurz’s speech on the Louisiana question in the 
“Senate, which, detached from the ¢ontext, meant one thing, and with 
the context meant exactly the opposite, and used this passage so 
detached as a basis for his abuse. The performance was so scanda- 
lous that Mr. Curtis, the editor, on the following week exposed it in 
full, and disclaimed all responsibility for it. ¢ But then the public and 
Mr. Schurz have a very good right to ask who is responsible 
for Mr. Eugene Lawrence, and to demand that the publishers 
place in authority over him somebody of better judgment and 
sounder morals if they are going to allow him to write in their 
columns. He appears to be the victim of a monomania about 
Roman Catholicism, and to be devoting his powers, such as they are, 
to exposures of its iniquities, but this makes it all the more incum- 





bent on him to keep a close watch over his own soul, which, jiging 
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from the attack on Mr. Schurz, he has been recently neglecting. We 
advise him to let the Jesuits run for a brief period, while he is look- 
jing into his own spiritual condition. 


The case of Jesse Pomeroy, in Massachusetts, is in many respects 
a curious one. This boy, now under sentence of death for murder, 
seems to have had a peculiar kind of infanticidal mania, if it may so 
be called. Pomeroy’s great source of pleasure for some time back 
(he is only about fourteen years old) has been to hack, cut, mutilate, 
and torture little children. He did this without any other ob- 
ject, it seems, than a love of the infliction of pain, and, being 
arrested for it, was sent to a reformatory. In the reforma- 
tory he behaved well and was released, upon which he 
returned to his old courses, and very soon had killed one or two of 
his companions and hidden away their bodies. He now is under sen- 
tence of death, and the Governor of the State is besieged with peti- 
tions from charitable and public-spirited women, on the one 
hand to let him hang, and on the other to pardon him. The 
arguments against hanging are that he is irresponsible; that he 


therefore be reformed, not put to death. On the other side, it 
may be said that the chances are ten to one that in a reformatory 
he will behave well and be pardoned out, and begin murdering 
again. It is an exceptional case, and has little or no real bearing 
on the capital-punishment question in general. 


Our correspondent has spoken elsewhere of the effect produced 
in Prussia by the Papal Encyclical releasing Catholics from all 
obligation to obey the ecclesiastical laws. The 
promptly responded to it by the introduction of a bill withdrawing 


the state endowment from all priests and bishops—about $500,000 | 
to each class—who refuse to sign an engagement to obey the law, | 
| which had enjoyed that form of government for centuries, and had 
| no knowledge of Louis XLV. or of the First Napoleon except what 


and this, combined with the transfer of the administration of all 
ecclesiastical revenues, from whatever source derived, to lay hands, 
will be a heavy blow to the chureh, as it takes it unprepared. 
There is of course a possibility that, with due notice, the clergy 
might have decided to surrender all claim to pecuniary aid 
from the state. But Bismarck now does not allow them either 
time for reflection or freedom of choice, for even 
severed their connection with the state to-morrow, he would still 
under the law supervise their discharge of their ecclesiastical fune- 
tions. One of the English papers tries to prove the tyranny of 
this by supposing similar action on the part of the English Govern- 


ment towards Dr. Chalmers and the Free Church of Seotland; but | 


to make this comparison apt we have to shut out of view the history 


of the relations of the Catholic Church to the state, and the nature | 
of its government, which are the two most important factors in the | 
It is here, indeed, that all attempts to claim for the | 


problem. 
Catholic Church the position of other sects before the law break 
down. ¢ 
same story to tell of its past. 

Messrs. Moody and Sankey, the American revivalists, appear to 
furnish the principal sensation of English society just now, and 
they and their methods have furnished subjects for a good deal of 
religious, social, and psychological speculation to the newspapers 
both weekly and daily. They have drawn enormous crowds, per- 
haps the largest ever seen at religious meetings, have been as- 
sisted in London by many orthodox ministers, and have gene- 
rally managed to have one or two peers or other leaders of 
society on their platforms. The view taken of them of course 
varies according to the speaker’s stand-point. The cultivat- 
ed, cynical people set them down as wholly mischievous. The 
Broad Churehmen admit they exert some spiritual influence, 
but doubt if it is as large as it seems, and whether a great part of 
their audiences are not drawn by curiosity, and think the wide- 
spread eagerness for some spiritual light or guidance which their 


popularity undoubtedly does reveal, an interesting and touching | 


phenomenon. Part of this popularity seems to be due to a slight 
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No other sect gives the same account of itself, or has the | 
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clement of grotesqueness in their oratory, which throws an air of 
novelty over religious teaching, and thus delivers it from what in 
our day does so much to weaken its intluence—the deadening mo- 
notony of iteration. 
introducing so much of what is called “sensation” in the pulpit. 


It is the attempt to escape from this which is 


It is no exaggeration to say that the London Economist is por- 


haps the shrewdest and most perspicacious political observer in 
Europe, and it is, therefore, worthy of notice that it has come 
round to the view which we have all along taken of the recent 


action of the French Assembly, and has formally apologized to tha’ 
body for the reflection which it had previously east on its sagacity 
and public spirit, and has cordially approved of the recent consti- 
tutional legislation. It has, however, gone further, and pronounced 
on Marshal MacMahon the following verdict, which readers of this 
journal will recognize as somewhat familiar : 

“ Marshal MacMahon is not always so prudent as he might be. 
Yet his very want of statesmanship, his somewhat blundering com 
munications to the Assembly, his transparent good faith, his strenu- 


ous efforts to keep his policy conservative without heedlessly irri- 
commits crimes under an irresistible impulse; and that he shvuld | 


tating the popular party, render him just the man to try this kind 
of experiment with the best chance of success. If a more politic 


| Statesman were in his place, French suspicion would paralyze him. 


But of this blunt and not too clever soldier there is no suspicion, 
though his pertinacious conservatism may excite annoyance. And 
certainly, if a republic is to be inaugurated whieh is not to alarm 
France by its rashness, it is hardly possible that it could be more 
hopefully inaugurated than under the tutelage of a Freueh soldier 
who is honestly desirous of keeping on good terms with parliament, 
while doing all in his power to cheek innovation and keep revolu- 
tionary forces under a strong curb.” 

In fact, most of the recent criticism of the Freneh Assembly, and of 
MacMahon too, has been based on the assumption that both of them 
had a community at their back closely resembling Massachusetts, 
and that they were trying to cheat out of its republic a people 


they got from school histories. One of the latest stories circulated 
illustrative of the political condition of France, is one of a wealthy 
Parisian, whose instructions to his valet direct him always to in- 
form him, on bringing in his hot water in the morning, under what 
form of government he is living. 


The fact that Mr. Thorold Rogers has taken the field in public 


| against the English Church Establishment shows that its fate begins 


to occupy seriously the more moderate as well as the more radical 
and Comtist Liberals. The bishops and archbishops of the church, 
with two exceptions, have issued an address to the clergy and laity 
which, though it contains no positive recommendation, shows that 
alarm about the matter begins to find its way into the highest eccle- 
siastical cireles. Nothing can well be more pointless than the address ; 
for, though it describes a sad state of things in the church, all it 
has to offer by way of remedy is advice to the clergy to be moderate 
in their ritualizing, and not to enrage the laitv; and to the laity to 
be patient with the clergy, and bear with a little too much ceremony 
for the sake of peace ; and to both to be good, and if they cannot 
be good, to be as good as they can. The rule of selection in the 
making of bishops has so much regard to safeness and the con- 
ciliatoriness of the position, that it is useless to look to them at a 
crisis like the present for any very positive suggestions, and what 
they now say will probably produce no effect on anybody. Even 
the Spectator denounces it ‘‘as a creamy and semi-fluid bread- 
sauce,” and as resembling the Papal Enevclicals in its inflation ; but 
the utterance of it shows that they begin to be alive to the situa- 
tion. And yet, how little natural sense of it they have was shown 
in the recent support by the Bishop of Winchester of an ill-condi- 
tioned rector’s insulting refusal to allow a Methodist minister to 
attach “Rev.” to his name on his daughter’s tombstone. The 
minister has since made preparation to enforce his rights in the 
courts, and now, after the mischief has been done, and the exas- 
peration caused, the bishop has ordered the rector to yield, and lect 
the Wesleyans put what they please on their tombstones 
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| T is an encouraging sign of the growth of the general intelligence | sury. There is no fictitious stock, either, on which dividends are to 


and conscience as to publie questions, that Mr. Tilden’s attack on | 


the canal peculators is not treated anywhere as a matter of merely 
local interest. Down to the time of the onslaught upon the Ring in 
this city in 1871, it was the custom all over the country for politi- 
cians, clergymen, lecturers, and even editors who undertook the 
task of apologizing for the decline in the United States of public 
honesty and respectability, as indicated by the corrupt condition of 
things in this city, to salve the matter over by some such gratui- 
tous assumption as that New York was an exceptional place ; that it 
was a large city, and large cities were always corrupt; or that it 
was not a fair example of the working of American institutions, 
being really in the hands of ‘ignorant Irish.” The exposure of 
the Tweed government, however, together with the numerous other 
exposures at Washington which have followed, have served to con- 
vinee people that the disease was not local or of foreign importation, 
or the result of city life, but was a genuine growth of the soil, which 
exhibited itself in its flower and perfection in New York simply 
because New York was the great city of the United States, where the 
social system found its fullest and most complete expression. Com- 
paring the attitude of the press now with its attitude immediately 
after the exposure of the Tweed frauds, we have very good evidence 
of the fact that any bold attack on corruption has become an ex- 
tremely popular move in the political game, and that the public at 
large has at last come to see that the corrupt administration of the 
great commercial State of the New World is not a matter for jest 
or apology, but is of the gravest concern to every citizen of the 
whole country. 

It happens, very fortunately, that the canals of New York are 
publie works in which the whole United States have an interest almost 
vreater than the stake which the city and State have in them. Itiseasy 
enough to imagine the city and State getting on quite prosperously 
without any canals at all; but what the grain-producing regions of 
the West would do without water-communication (within the limits 
of the United States) with the Atlantic seaboard it is difficult to say. 
The canal system of the State, in connection with the Western lakes, 
forms the great highway from the Western grain-fields to tide-water, 
and the bulk of the grain coming East depends upon them for trans- 
portation. The che:pness of water-transportation as compared with 
rail makes the canals the great check upon the railroads. So im- 
pressed were the Senate Transportation Committee of a year or two 
ago with this truth, that they recommended the solution of the cheap- 
transportation question by means of new waterways in other parts 
of the country. It appears from an official report for 1872 that the 
canal tonnage during the season of navigation in that year was 
6,673,370, while that of the Erie and Central railroads amounted to 
9,958,239 for the entire year from October 1, 1871, toSeptember 30, 
1872. The tolls collected by the State increased from $844,508 02 in 
1826 to $3,027,568 67 in 1872. The corrupt mismanagement of this 
great system of inland water-communication is of quite as much 
coneern to Illinois or Michigan as it is to New York. 

Taking into consideration all these facts with regard to the 
public works of New York—their national character, their competi- 
tive relation to the railroads, their dependence on the Western 
farmer for maintenance, and their public, anti-monopoly nature—it 
js obvious that we have in their condition the best possible experi- 
mental test of the wisdom of the great political panacea for trans- 
portation troubles—é.e., the assumption of the business of transpor- 
tation by the United States itself, and the appearance of the General 
Government on the scene as a common earrier. If half a century of 
vovernment transportation will not settle the question, nothing, 
we may safely say, ever will. 

As to the question of transportation itself, that afforded by the 
canals ‘s no more satisfactory to the public than that furnished by 
the railroads. The same cemplaints are made against each as to 
the tolls are 
never deep enough. The iminediate cause of Mr. Tilden’s message 
was a petition from forwarders and others requesting a reduction of 


charges: 
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never low enough, the water is | 


be paid—it is all hard debt and actual annual expenditure of money 
for repairs; and so we have no need to consider here theories which 
connect the cost of transportation with the number of stock certi- 
ficates printed. If tolls cannot be lowered, it is for no other reason 
than because of wasteful and dishonest expenditure by the very 
body which undertook to give cheap transportation—the State itself. 

As to this, we believe we speak strictly within bounds when we 
say that there is no form of corruption known or imagined by the 
mind of man which this experiment in cheap transportation has 
not been the means of introducing into the government of the 
State. We will give one or two instances. From Governor Til- 
den’s Message it appears that for a long series of years the usual 
manner in which contracts have been awarded has been on 
‘“‘unbalaneced bids”—that is, bids in which the estimates bear 
no relation whatever to the work to be done. Now, we know 
very well what would happen in any private enterprise if con- 
tractors put in such bids—if a contractor making proposals for 
a bridge were to estimate his stone at twenty dollars a yard and 
his iron at two centsa ton; such bids would be rejected at once as on 
their face collusive or fraudulent. But what does the State of New 
York do? Mr. Tilden declares that these bids have been for a long 
series of years invariably accepted, and he mentions in terms of 
high approval one of the present Canal Commissioners for having 
actually rejected them. So that, to begin with, we have the whole 
system of government transportation resting on the connivance of 
the canal contracting authorities at systematic fraud. Connivance, 
however, is no proper description of the real nature of the relation 
between the State and the contractor. From the evidence taken at 
Albany in 1868 on canal management, it appears that two of the 
highest officers of the State, on being asked whether they had re- 
ceived bribes from contractors, declined to answer. One member of 
the contracting board substantially confessed that he had guilty 
knowledge of a combination among the contractors to prevent bids 
being awarded to the lowest bidder ; and among other things it was 
found that, under pretext of aiding in the erection of an ‘‘ academy,” 
a regular subscription for the auditor of the Canal Department was 
got up among the ‘canal men,” the money paid over to him, and 
invested in stocks in his own name. 

Now, the Canal Contracting Board and the Canal Commission 
represent in the matter of State transportation the Executive. 
With the actual management of the canals the Governor himself 
has and can have very little to do; and though a governor may 
now and then, as General Dix did, veto improper canal legisia- 
tion, or, as Mr. Tilden is now doing, expose the corruption, ordi- 
narily year in and year out executive superinteudence must be 
devolved upon some such executive board ; and, as a matter of fact. 
for more than half a century, though the State has varied the 
details, the canals have been in the hands of a commission, either 
appointed or elective. With regard to this branch of the govern- 
ment, the contracts published in the Tribune from day to day show 
how effective State superintendence is at the present moment, while 
the report of the legislative committee we have already quoted 
shows precisely the same state of things existing in 1868, when the 
committee reported “that for a long period of time gross and, in 
many instances, monstrous frauds have been committed by various 
individuals and combinations of men against the State in the 
management of the canals; that the abuses thus practised involved 
those engaged under the law in permanent construction works and 
in superintendence and repairs, as well as the trusted functionaries 
of the State ; and that the wrong-doing and corruption which have 
thus crept into this part of the public administration have rapidly 
advanced within a few years to colossal dimensions.” 

Such being the condition of the executive part of the State 
machinery, which really does the work, it is hardly worth while to 
look into the legislative and judicial. The care with which the legis- 
lature guards the interests of the State, however, may be inferred from 
a good many things; perhaps from nothing better than that now, 
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after the exposure, the House put in the hands of the Speaker, an 


avowed tool of the “canal men,” the appointment of a committee of 
enquiry. But the idea of the legislature of the State being a guard- 
jan of the public interest in matters of canal management is not 
worth discussion. It is a matter of common notoriety that, for a 
series of years past, legislation for the benefit of contractors has 
been the cover under which most of the frauds have been carried 
on. The judiciary, however, are untainted. There is no Barnard 
or Cardozo on the Court of Appeals; and under legislation recently 
secured at Albany, the Governor will be able, if he is a reform Gov- 
ernor, to direct the Attorney-General, if he is not on the other side, 
to bring suits for the recovery of stolen money. But this is rathera 
cumbrous way of managing the canals; and it need not be supposed, 
cither, that because the Court of Appeals is honest now it will 
always be so. 

There is one thing further to which we must request the atten- 
tion of the advocates of government transportation—that no one in 
New York has yet been able to suggest any remedy for these abuses 
except the sale or lease of a part of the system to some private 
corporation. Particular men may be punished, but the vast 
corruption-fund still exists, and so does the legislative and elective 


machinery for circumventing or getting out of the way honest and 
capable superintendents or inspectors. Another very noticeable 
feature of the New York canal system is, that the only 
really permanent body in it is the Ring. Jarvis Lord was 
the head of the Ring, or one of the rings, in 1866, and he 
and Johnson and Belden have been continued in their pecu- 
liar offices ever since. These men also “superintend” and “ in- 


” 


spect,” as ‘trusted functionaries of the State,” their own fraudu- 
lent transactions. Lord is a Senator, Johnson an Assemblyman 
andsoon. In fact, for length and security of tenure, no office in the 
gift of the people compares with that of the canal-contractor. Ten 


years ago he was stealing from us, and he is stealing to-day. 
In a report recently made on the canals to the Chamber | 
of Commerce, by Mr. 8. B. Ruggles, it is very justly said 


that in transportation the “ brain” which ‘directs the action of 


the machine” and makes the management skilful and economi- 
cal is a “very important factor,” and that the rivals the 
‘anals—the railways—“ possess that element in a high degree, in 
the experience and skill of those who direct their management and 
use, and their constant and systematic supervision by one common 
executive head.” With the canals the case is different, for the 


brain which “directs the action of the machine” is the brain of 


the management reckless, wasteful, and 
and canal commissioners, 


men who live by making 
fraudulent. Governors and legislators 


and inspectors and superintendents, come and go like the leaves of 


the forest, but year in and year out the peculator remains at his post, 
contracting, inspecting, legislating, and pocketing his profits himself, 
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lic bishops with regard to the policy or opinions or beliefs of the 
chureh, or with regard to its relations to the state, has any binding 
force or effect, or possesses any value whatever, as long as it has not 
received the approval of the Roman Curia. Another is, that whethe1 
the dogma of infallibility has been really adopted or not—about 
which Catholic theologians are divided—there is no means aece 

ble either to clergy or laity of ascertaining whether in any particu 
lar case the Pope has spoken infallibly—or, as it is technically called 


‘ex cathedra”—or not. In fact, according to Dr. Newman, there is 
no problem in theology more difficult than the 
cise character of the utter and 
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Rome, which attacks it with the aid of a highly artificial and very 
complex system of interpretation which it takes the study ofa litetini 
to master. _— all practical purposes, therefore, the new powers of 
the Pope are of little value to the mass of mankind, though thei 
value to the cei may prove very great. He and the sSehola will 
always know whether he has spoken as the oracle of God, or only ; 

aman, and whether the matter on which he has passed lies within 
the domain of faith and morals or not; but nobody else will. In 
fact, he may extend the domain of ‘faith and moral i ana 
direction he pleases without let or hindrance, beeause the publie wi 

never know what he is doing until he ee stotell it. He willth 


be able to issue mandates whieh will cause great contusion amone 
his flock, and which they will consider 


oO; aivihe autiae 


» him, 


With seeula 


wards, if their operation does not pleas 
ty. The advantage of this in his contlic 
does not need to be explained. 


Mr. Gladstone has also shown conclusively that the pretenes 
which some of his clerical opponents have put forward, that th 
Pope no longer arrogates to himself the power of suspending the 
operation of state laws when he dees not approve of them, or be 
lieves they infringe upon the prerogatives of the chureh, is really 
unfounded. In 1855, the present Pope declared null and void all 
acts of the Piedmontese Government which ke considered pr 
cial to the church or to religion, and particularly those suppressin 


the monasteries as civil corporations. 
the acts of the Spanish Government wh 
tion of Protestantism and the 


Inthe same vear, he annulled 
ich provided for the tolera- 
secula rization of ecclesiastical property. 
Austr in legisk ition rnanicmnanl 
it is true, there were annette in existence, on the 
ight (though he did not) have rested his de- 


sty these cases, 
violation of which he m 


crees ; but Mr. Gladstone cites three other cases in which there were 
|} no coneordats, and in which he annulled the legislation of Sardinia, 
| of Mexico; and of New Granada on similar nouniii and shows that 
by the constitution Apostolicae Sedis of 1369 he excommunicates all 


the only permanent part of the system of government transportation | 


in New York. 
We have no doubt that this exposure will do a great deal of good 
or that reforms will be introduced which will be of great benefit. But 


without a radical change in the system, they can only be temporary. | 


The contract system was introduced, we believe, because the direct 
operation by the State proved corrupt ; and now that the contract sys- 
tem has proved rotten, we are going te try a new kind of State supervi- 


sion. But we trust that the fifty years of cheap transportation in New | 


York and its results may open the eyes of the public at large to 
what government transportation really means. What a ‘“ double- 
track, steel-raii, fast-freight air-line” as a Government work from 
Omaha to the Atlantic really means is not cheap transportation, but 
wasteful expenditure, decreasing revenues, onerous taxation, wide- 
spread fraud, bribed officials, and in ted courts. 


THE CATHOLIC CLERGY AND THE GERMA 
MENT. 

HE controversy which Mr. Gladstone has been carrying on with 

the Catholie clergy in England, and which may be said to have 

been closed by his recent rejoinder, if it has dene nothing else, has 
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imprisoned by ecclesiastical authority ; all’who impede the officers 
of the Inquisition in the execution of their duties; and all who secu- 
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Moreover, just after the appearance of 
the German bishops were thunderstruck 
cyclical, annulling the Falk laws in Germany, 


bishops attempting 
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permission. 

pamphlet, 
by the receipt of an En- 
they 


Mr. Gladstone’s 


which, however, 


| have not as yet dared to publish in their dioceses, fearing it would 





increase the rigor of the pursuit with which Bismarck is pressing 
them. 

One has only to state these facts to make apparent the futility of 
the objections which a portion of the English press is making to the 


| . . 
| severity of the treatment which the German Government is inflict- 


The history of the relations 


every where shows 


ing on the Catholic clergy. of the 
Catholic Church with the state 
its pretensions and behavior according 


A century of repressive and indeed 


that it graduates 
to the treatment it receives. 


cruel legislation in England 
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and Ireland made the clergy the most submissive and humble- | 
They solemnly | 
repudiated before their emancipation Papal supremacy and Papal | 


minded Christians that ever knelt before a throne. 


Protestant could use. and 
were never tired of proclaiming the indivisibility of their allegiance. 


infallibility in as strong terms as any 
In Poland, fifty years of despotism have made one of the proudest 
prelacies in the world one of the humblest and most patient. In 
fact, experience has shown that while the church, when exposed to 
persecution which really assails its freedom of worship, or the peace- 
able profession of its faith on an equality with other denominations, 
shows great courage and constancy, it abandons its arrogance and 
claims to universal dominion, and to jurisdiction over civil rulers, 
and to the supervision of education, and takes its place quietly by the 
side of the Methodists and Congregationalists and other sects, 
before determined resistance on the part of the state; and in 
that place it can be kept by stern and unremitting watchfulness 
on the part of the state, but in no other way. 

In Germany, it has for ages been allowed to hold the posi- 
tion of an imperium in imperio, or, in other words, to retain the 
practices and powers built up in the Middle Ages, after the state has 
been completely transformed and modernized. The position of the 
church in modern Germany was an anomaly with which Bismarck 
would have been compelled to deal, as one of the features of the old 
régime, even if the declaration of infallibility had never been made. 
Its relegation to a position of complete subordination to the state 
was, in fact, a necessary part of the revolution, and would have been 
necessary even if the Pope had never enlarged his pretensions, and 
doubly necessary in a country in which the state claims so great con- 
trol over the citizen’s life as it claims in Prussia. The question for the 
Germans is not simply a religious one; it is a question whether two 
sets of functionaries shall be tolerated within the Empire—one obey- 
ing orders from a foreign potentate, which may direct him, under 
the most awful sanctions, to disobey the sovereign to whom he pays 
his taxes. ‘To apply the term persecution to the solution of such a 
problem is an abuse of language. What the German Government 
says to the bishops through recent legislation is substantially this : 
‘“*T do not care what creed you profess; worship what or how or 
where you will. I will see that you are protected in doing so. But 
no German citizen shall be compelled to remain in your communion 
longer than he pleases ; if he chooses to leave you, he shall not suffer 
for it in mind, body, or estate, but may set up another church if he 
likes, which in my eyes shall be as sacred and respectable as yours. 
If any member of your church makes himself amenable to church 
discipline, the penalties inflicted on him must be purely ecclesiasti- 
eal—that is, you must not, in seeking to punish him, seek to injure 
him in his local and political relations. If any priest offends his 
bishop, you may still fine or rebuke him, or you may fine or imprison 
him, but not unless the priest chooses to submit; and no penalty of 
this character may be inflicted until the civil authorities have ap- 
proved of it, and a priest may always appeal to the local courts 
when the eeclesiastical courts have not done him justice.” The only 
other point on which the church has complained is the requirement 
of a university training from the candidates for orders before their 
entrance to the Catholic divinity-school; but there are two answers 
to her on this _ point. In the first place, this requirement 
is not new. It has already prevailed in Austria and all the rest 
of Germany, and was enforced in Austria so long ago as the time of 
Joseph IL, and the universities all have Catholic theological chairs, 
which the bishops control and which the student may attend if he 
In fact, this feature in the Falk Laws has been in force in 
Prussia ever since 1848, and has been applicable to the clergy of all 
denominations ; but since 1855 the Catholic clergy have managed to 
evade it, so that the recent enactment is only to bring them back to 
their obedience, under altered circumstances which make that 
obedience more necessary than ever. 


pleases. 


Of the final issue of the struggle there is nothing in the history 
of the church to cause any doubt. Bismarck cannot reduce the 
number of Catholic believers, or really invade the domain of con- 
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| different category, politically, from their fellow-citizens ; 
| asks nothing now which both priests and laymen have not in other 
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science, properly so-called, by any legislation he could resort to ; 
but he can compel Catholic priests and laymen to discharge the 
same duties towards the state as the rest of the community, or to 
refrain from all acts and omissions which would place them in a 
and he 


countries cheerfully submitted to when they found there was no 
help for it. There is, in fact, a wide tract of debatable ground in 
the matter of discipline which the church reserves for purposes of 
compromise and negotiation, and on which she keeps all she 
can, but yields what she must. If the state is weak and pliant, she 
calls God to witness that she needs every inch of it for the proper 
discharge of her lofty functions, and that she is ready to suffer for 
it, if need be, as she has suffered in the days of Domitian and 
Diocletian. But when threats and debates have proved fruitless, 
and she sees that the police are coming to remove her baggage, she 
smiles blandly, and declares that the matter is of small consequence, 
that she has never flourished more than when the clergy had to 
hide in caves, and the Pope was in jail, and that if the state chooses 
to be exacting she will resign herself and hope for better days. 


“THE SHORT-HAIRS” AND “ THE SWALLOW-TAILS.” 


THERE is a story afloat that Mr. John Morrissey made his appearance one 
day during the past week, in Madison Square, in full evening dress, 
including white gloves and cravat, and bearing a French dictionary under 
his arm, and that, being questioned by his friends as to the object of this 
display, he replied that he was going to see Mayor Wickham, and ask him 
for an office, in the only costume in which such an application would have 
a chance of success. In other words, he was acting what over in Brooklyn 
would be called ‘‘an allegory,” and which was intended to expose in a severe 
and telling way the Mayor’s gross partiality, in the use of his patronage, for 
the well-dressed and well-educated members of society—a partiality which 
Mr. Morrissey and his party consider not only unfair but ridiculous, This 
demonstration, too, was one of the few indications which have as yet met 
the public eye of a very real division of the Democratic party in this 
city into two sets of politicians, known familiarly as ‘*Short-Hairs” 
and ‘* Swallow-Tails ”"—the former comprising the rank and file of 
the voters, and the latter ‘‘ the property-owners and substantial men,” who 
are endeavoring to make Tammany an instrument of reform and to man- 
age the city in the interest of the taxpayers. Mayor Wickham belongs, it 
is said, to the latter class, and has given, it seems, in the eyes of the former, 
some proofs of a desire to reserve responsible offices for persons of some pre- 
tensions to gentility, and exhibited some disfavor for the selections of the 
‘* workers ” in the various wards, i 
But we do not undertake to describe with accuracy the origin or nature 
of the split—all we know is that the Short-Hairs are disgusted, and that 
their hostility to the Swallow-Tails is very bitter and that when Mr. 
Morrissey proclaimed, in the manner we have described, that a man needed 
to wear evening dress and to know French in order to get a place, he gave 
feeble expression to the rage of the masses, They have, too, concocted an 
arrangement which embodies their idea of a well-administered government, 
and which consists in compelling the Departments to spend in wages in each 
district at least $1 50 for each Democratic yote cast, and to apportion the 
appropriations with strict reference to this rule—the money of course to go to 
the nominees of Democratic politicians, The plan departs from that of the 
French national workshops in that it discriminates between laborers, but in 
ther respects it has all the characteristics of well-developed Communism. 
The way to meet it, according to our venerable contemporary the Evening 
Post, is to have the taxpayers point out to the voters who are to receive the 
money that they (the taxpayers) cannot well spare it, that they need it for 
their own use, and that this mode of administering corporate funds is con- 
demned by all the leading writers on government. The Swallow-Tails 
know so well, however, with what howls of mingled mirth and indignation 
the Short-Hairs would receive such suggestions that they never make 
them, but content themselves with confining the distribution of the money 
to the members of their own division quietly and unostentatiously, as far as 
lies in their power, which, we candidly confess, we do not think is very far. 


It would be doing the Short-Hairs injustice, however, if we allowed the 
reader to remain under the impression that the unwillirigness to have the 
Swallow-Tails monopolize er even have a share of the offices was peculiar to 
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them, or that John Morrissey’s protest would be unintelligible anywhere 
out of New York, On the contrary, when he started out with his French 
dictionary he was giving expression to a feeling which is to be found in greater 
or fessintensity in every Stateinthe Union. The great division of politicians 
into Short-Hairs and Swallow-Tails is not confined to this city. It is found 
in every city in the country in which there is much diversity of condition 
among the inhabitants. Nor did Morrissey mean simply to protest against 
training as a qualification for the work of administration, as the Zribune 
assumed in a sharp and incisive lecture which it read him the other day. 
We doubt if any pugilist in his secret heart despises training. He knows 
how much depends on it, and as he is not apt to possess much discriminat- 
ing power, he is not likely to mark off any particular class of work as not 
needing it. What the Short-Hairs dislike in the Swallow-Tails is the feel- 
ing of personal superiority which they imagine them to entertain, and 


which they think finds a certain expression in careful dressing and in the | 


possession of certain accomplishments. In fact, the Swallow-Tails whom 
the New York rough detests and would like to keep out of public life, 
belong to the class known in Massachusetts as the ‘‘ White-cravat-and- 
daily-bath gentlemen,” and which is there just as unpopular as here, and 
has even greater difficulty in getting offices there than here. The line of 
division in New York is, however, drawn much lower down. The Massa- 
chusetts Short-Hair is a man of intelligence, of some education, who wears 
a plain black négligé and rumpled shirt-front and soft hat, and disregards 
the condition of his nails, and takes a warm bath occasionally. The New 
Yorker, on the other hand, wears such clothes as he can get, and only bathes 
in the hot weather and off the public wharf. If he has good luck and 
makes money, either in the public service or otherwise, he displays it not in 
any richness in his toilet or in greater care of his person, but in the splendor 
of his jewels. One of his first purchases is a diamond-pin, which he sticks 
in his shirt-front, but he never sees any connection of an esthetic kind 
between the linen and the pin, and will wear the latter in a very dirty 
shirt-front as cheerfully as in a clean one—in fact, more cheerfully, as he 
has a vague feeling that by showing it he atones for or excuses the 
condition of the linen. In fact, the Short-Hair view of dress would be 
found on examination to be, in nearly ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, 
something of this kind: that the constant care of the person which 
produces an impression of neatness and appropriateness, and makes 
a man look “genteel,” is the expression of a certain state of 
mind ; that a man would not take so much trouble to make himself look 
different from the ordinary run of people whom he meets unless he thought 
himself in some way superior to them, or, in other words, thought himself 
a “gentleman” and them common fellows, and that he therefore fairly 
deserves the hatred of those of whom he thus openly parades his con- 
tempt. 

A New York Short-Hair seldom goes further than this in his speculations, 
though he doubtless has also a vague idea that a well-dressed man is not so likely 


to stand by his friends in politics as a more careless one. In New England, as | 


might be expected, however, the popular dislike of that ‘‘culte de la per- 
sonne,” as some #'renchman has called it, which distinguishes ‘* the white- 
cravat-and-daily-bath gentleman,” has provided itself with a moral basis. 
There is there a strong presumption that the Swallow-Tail is a frivolous per- 
son, who bestows on his tailoring, and his linen, and his bathing, and his 
manners the time and attention which the Short-Hair or ‘‘ plain blunt man ” 
reserves for reflection on the graver concerns of life, and especially on the 
elevation of his fellow-men, and this presumption a career of philanthropy 
and the composition of the ‘ Principia’ would not in many minds suffice to 
overthrow. We believe it is authentic that General Grant never got over 
the impression produced on him by seeing that Mr. Motley parted his hair 
in the middle, and it is said—and if not true is not unlikely—that Mr. R. 
H. Dana’s practice of wearing kid gloves told heavily against him in his 
memorable contest with Butler in the Essex District. We may all remem- 
ber, too, the gigantic efforts made by Mr. Sumner and others in Congress 
to have our representatives abroad prohibited from wearing court-dress. 
What dress they wore was of ccvirse, per se, a matter of no consequence, pro- 
vided it was not immodest ; the fervor on the subject was due to the deeply 
rooted feeling that even the amount of care for externals exhibited in 
putting on an embroidered coat or knee-breeches indicated a light-minded- 
ness against the very appearance of which the minister of a republic ought 
to guard carefully. It is partly to produce the effect of seriousness of pur- 
pose, but mainly to avoid the appearance of airs of social or menta) superi- 
ority, that nearly all skilful politicians dress with elaborate negligence. 
In most country districts, no complaints can be made of men in office 
such as the New York Short-Hair makes against the Swallow-Tail. They 


fling on their easy-fitting black clothes in a way that leaves them their | 
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whole time for the study of public affaigs and attention to the wants of 
their constituents, and at the same time recalls their humble beginnings. 
What strikes one, however. as most curious in the controversy be- 


tween the Short-Hairs and the Swallow-Tails, is the illustration it affords 
of the rigidity with which every class or grade in civilization treats its own 
social conventions, whatever they may be, as final, and as having some subtle 
but necessary connection with morals, When the Indian squats round the 
tribal pot in his breech-clout, and eats his dinner with his dirty paw, he ts 
fully satisfied that he is as well equipped, both as regards dress and man- 
ners, not only as a man need be, but as a man ought to be. The toilette, 
the chamber, and the dinner-table of a plain New England farmer he 
treats as wasteful and ridiculous and if good for anything, 
good only for plunder; and the farmer on the other hand loathes 
the Indian and_ his and thinks him a filthy beast, and that 
he (the farmer) has reached the limits of the proper as regards clothes and 
food and personal habits, and that the city man who puts greater clabora- 
tion into his life is a fribble, who is to be pitied, if not despised and dis- 


excess, 


ways 


trusted. In short, we can hardly go one step into the controversy without 
coming on the old question, what are luxuries and what necessities ; and, as 
usual, the majority decides it in the manner that best suits itself. It 
may be said without exaggeration that the progress of civilization has 
consisted largely in the raising of what is called **the standard of living,” 
or, in other words, the multiplication of the things deemed necessary for per- 
sonal comfort, and, as this raising of the standard has always been 
begun by the few, 
sign of selfishness or affectation until they themselves were able to adopt 
it. The history of the Lath furnishes a curious though tolerably familjar 
illustration of this. The practice of bathing disappeared from Western Eu- 
rope with the fall of the Roman Empire. 
dirty fellows, like the Indians, and their descendants remained dirty in spite 
of the growth of civilization among them, putting their money, like the 
Short-Hair, mainly into jewels and other ornaments. As long as linen was 
searce and dear, changes were of course seldom made, and the odor of even 
‘*the best society ” was so insupportable that perfumes had to be lavishly used 
The increased cheapness of linen and more recently of cot- 


the many have always fought against it as 4 


The barbarians were themselves 


to overcome it. 
ton, and the increased facilities for bathing, have in our own day made 
personal cleanliness a common virtue, but an occasional bath is still as 
much as is thought, through the greater part of the world, compatible with 
moral earnestness and high aims. Of late, indeed within the memory of 
the present generation, persons, mainly belonging to the wealthier class in 
England, have boldly begun to bathe every day, and they have finally sue- 
ceeded in establishing the rule that a gentleman is bound to bathe, or 
“tub,” as they call it, every day, and that the usage cannot be persistently 
neglected without loss of position. Indeed, there are few social casuists in 
England who would decide, without great hesitation and anxiety, that any 
English-speaking man was a gentleman who did not take a daily bath. 
That this view of the matter should be accepted by the great body of those 
who would rather not bathe every day is not to be expected, nor is it 
to be wondered at that they should consider it offensive, and that 
the practice of sponging one’s self in cold water every morning should 
in caucuses be looked on as a_ disqualification for political _ life. 
There is of course a necessary and provoking, though tacit, assumption 
of superiority in the display of greater cleanliness than other people show, 
just as there is in coming into a room and finding fault with the closeness of 
the air in which other people are sitting comfortably. It is tantamount to 
saying that what is good enough for them is not good enough for you, and 
they always either openly or secretly resent it. 


The popular distrust of the practice of wearing white cravats 
in the evening may be traced to the same causes. The savage 
makes no change of toilette for the evening. He dresses for war 


and religious ceremonies, but he goes to a social reunion or feast 
in such clothes as he happens te have on when the invitation finds 
him. The plain man of civilized life, under similar circumstances, puts on 
a clean shirt and his best suit of clothes. This suit, among the European 
peasantry, is apt to be of simply the same cut and material as the working 
suit, or, as it would be called in Brooklyn, ‘‘the garb of toil” ; among 
Americans, it is a black suit, like that of a clergyman, and includes a silk 
cravat, generally black, but permissibly colored. The whole matter is, 
however, one of pure convention. Now, it has been found of late years « 
matter of convenience, and of great convenience especially to hard-worked 
men and men of moderate means, who are exposed to the constant social 
demands of the great cities of the world, to have a costume in which one 
can appear on any festive occasion, great or small, which all, gentle or sim - 
ple, are alike expected to wear, which is neither rich nor gaudy, and in 
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\ he I that he is properly dressed ; and the dt 
Xe 1] Vv throughout civilized world is the plain 
illow-t L cont, commonly called ** evening 
rool pretentious, or more demo- 
hing to it or take anything away 
aitempts to modify it have been made during 
t thirty vears by adet of fashion, and they have 
friled, because it meet one of the great wants of human 
Neverthel made its way with difficulty. It is only within 
the last fifteen yi that it | btained a firm foothold in American cities. 


People looked o 


and ree 


11l With suspicion, as a 


sign of some inward and spiritual 


ughtiness, irded the frock-coat with its 


full skirts as the only 


rment in which a serious-mindgd man, with a proper sense of his origin 


Nation 


and destiny, and correct feelings about popular government, could make | 


his appearance in a lady’s parlor. Why, nobody could tell, for there was a 
time, not very far back, when the frock-coat was itself an innovation. Of | 
lute, that is, within perhaps twenty years, the Swallow-Tails of the world 


have exchanged the black or colored 


ilves ! 


for a white cravat, and justify them- 


vy Saying that it not only looks cleaner, but ¢s cleaner of necessity 


lL 
than a silk one, 


and that you cannot look too clean or fresh about your 


throat when you present yourself in a lady’s house on a festive occasion. 
Nevertheless, the plain, blunt men are not satisfied. They do not as yet 
feel as to its meanin They think it indicates either overthoughtful- 


ness abou ‘else a leaning, slight though 


it be, towards despotism 


and free-trade. ‘They will now ail, or nearly all, wear evening dress with a 
black eravat, but even those of them who will consent to put on a white 
one do so with a ceitain shamefacedness and sense of backsliding and of 
treachery to s xl cause, tl h they do not exactly know which, 


ANTI-PRUSSLAN 


ENCYCLICAL. 
DERLIN, March 2, 1875. 


REICHENSPERGER declared the othe r day in the Prussian Land- 


ing that ‘**the Ultramontanes acknowledge the May laws in so far as 
they willingly submit to the punishments inflicted by them, while other- 
wise they (the laws) would only too likely be met with the fists.” That 
is a ndpoint against the principle of which nothing can be said. 
It has been the conflict of duties which has thus far secured a respectful 
sympathy for those candid Uitramontanes whose spokesman Mr, 
Reichensperger was in the above-mentioned declaration. Now they 
are no longer allowed to occupy this dearly-paid-for but honorable 
middle ground. The Encyclical of February 5 has left but one alter- 
nat toa man of honor—disobedience to the infallible master or open 
rel nagainst the state. Henceforth only idiots can, without conscious 
lving, ussert that the new doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church ave 
perfectly compatible with the allegiance ef the citizens to the state. The 


Pope declares the so-called Falk Laws ‘* totally null and void,” and, what 

vorth noticing, not because they are against the Laws of God, but be- 
cause they are wholly incompatible with all the rules and doctrines of the 
Churel Now, what the Pope can declare and decree with regard to Prus- 
sian laws he evidently can declare and decree with regard to the laws of 
inv other State, and the mor yas he ‘tin a certain manner owns every 
man baptized in the name of Christ,” as this ** servant of servants ” was 
pleased to announce in his letter to the Emperor, Henceforth no law is 


monwealth 1 


vilid in any Christian m niess his Holiness has expressly or 


tacitly consented to its validity 
Qn one essential point there is no difference of opinion : the Encyclical 
sce ; 


As vet one does n 


is not str into the air. 


‘The only question is, Who will be hit by it ? 
Will 
t contented with its publication by 


‘tt know what the Bishops are going to do about it. 


they | iblish it officially, or will they r 


‘ily press ? In either case they will put themselves in an awkward 

vl rous position, If they do not publish it officially, their solidarity 

ifallible P has d to exist. Undoubtedly, it is but a small 

‘ her hiest cr s almost certain to widen and to 

( tim night ww to be a yawning gulf 

\ i nself might be unable to bridge. And that 
! licial publication would be a break in the solidarity of | 

the Poy l the ¢ ian Bishops there is no possibility of denying. The 

gist of the : t on recently issued by the latter against Bismarck’s 

ircular despatch concerning the election of a new Pope, is the assertion that 

the dogma of infallibiliiy has net in the least produced a change in the rela- 


of the Pope towal either the bi hops or the states. 
nfounded 


It is an utterly 
apostates and Protestants that by this 


t invention of Catholic 


mea the se 








vereign power of the Pope has been extended over the proper | 
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While the Ccuncii were Celiberating the dogma these 
same German Bishops protested against it, ‘‘in order to decline all respon- 


domain of the State. 


sibility for it before men and before the terrible judgment of God.” ‘* Over 
night "—to use the expression of Bishop Hefcle, who was soon himself to 
join the rest—they changed their conviction, and ever since they have tried 
to screen the shame of their submission behind that harmless interpretation 
of the dogma. However great the powers be which Christ has intended the 
Bishops to possess, one is net to be found among them—the power to make 
a compromise with principles and with one’s conscience a harmless thing 
by hiding it under oily words and finespun quibbles. A man like Bishop 
Hefele ought to have known that the Jesuits, after having obtained 
the submission of the Bishops to the dogma, would not rest satisfied with 
an interpretation of it which renders it worthless. As the Bishops have 
pocketed their protest, so they may now throw their joint declaration into 
the waste-paper basket, for the Encyclical of February 5 is the practical 
application of the interpretation given by Peronne, in March, 1871: ‘* The 
Pope is the supreme judge over all civil laws. In him the two powers—the 
spiritual and the temporal—run together as to one point, for he is the 
locum tenens Christi, who is not only the eternal priest, but also the King 
of kings and the Lord of lords.” 

On the other hand, if the Bishops dare make an official publication of 
the Encyclical, it may cost them their bishoprics. Prussia has already 
proved that she is not at all afraid to remove a Bishop, and everything in- 
dicates that the Government is determined to meet this new attempt of 
the Holy See with terrible earnestness. Surely a sweeping removal of all 
the Bishops would make the conflict about as acute as one can imagine. 
But neither the Government nor the Liberal parties will shrink from it on 
that account, for it is not of their seeking ; and, besides, it is not unlikely 
that in this manner a satisfactory result will be attained much sooner, 
Perhaps, also, the Government will forkear once more to apply this heroic 
remedy, for there are yet several other means left in its hands, as, for in- 
stance, the withdrawal of the pecuniary support which the Church at present 
receives from the State. Nothing will be decided until the Bishops have 
taken their position in an unmis!akable menner. Only this much is certain : 
the blow will be met with a blow, and neither the Government nor the pub- 
lie is likely to be betrayed into a rash decision. At present they watch and 
deliberate. The press is discussing some measures of a most incisive charac- 
ter. For instance, it has been proposed to bind all Government officials 
and the members of the Landtag by an oath of allegiance so plainly worded 
that. in spite of all Jesuitical skill in interpreting and all mental reserva- 
tions, no man of any honor could take it who acknowledges and submits to 
the principles laid down in the Encyclical of February 5. Whether or no 
such an ‘‘iron-clad ” oath be required in future, every man whose moral 
perceptions are not entirely perverted by religious fanaticism has already 
been placed on the fence, and can no longer put off his decision, whether 
he incline to the left or to the right. And there is a very large class of 
honorable men who, thus far, have been able to defer making any decisior. 
They have not liked infallibility, but they have liked still less to break with 
the Church. So they have chosen the middle ground of keeping their 
mouths shut, which, under the circumstances, can hardly be judged incom- 
patible with honor, as they were not forced either to make a direct profes- 
sion of faith with regard to the new dogma or to refuse obedience to the 
laws of the country. This is no longer possible. They must either treat 
the solemn decision of the infallible loewm tenens Christi as ‘‘ empty wind,” 
or they must cease to be true to their country and to their king. What 
the choice of the great majority of this class of men will be there cannot 
be any doubt. The hold of the clergy upon the masses is still very great, 
and therefore the end of the confiict is probably yet far off ; but the Ency- 
ciical of February 5 is certainly the beginning of the end. From this day 
even the most blindfolded Jesuits will begin to perceive the truth of wh:t 
Bishop Hefele wrote in November, 1871: ‘‘The new dogma . J 
damages the Church in an incalculable manner, so that it has never received 
a heavier and more deadly blow than on the 18th of July of this year.” 

The state of the public mind [ may illustrate by an interesting little 
anecdote. One of our best known professors of Roman law, a men of a 
very mild temper, who has never been heard to advance any extreme 
opinion, said to me the other day : ‘‘ When I read the declaration of war 
by France in 1870, I exclaimed, ‘There will be a terrible judgment of God 
(Gollesgericht:.’ I had exactly the same feeling on reading the Encyclical 
of February 5.” It is very significant that this confidence in a final 
and complete victory is not in the least abated by the rumors of Bis- 
marck’s intentions to put the reins of government into other hands, 
though these rumors undoubtedly rest on a solid foundation. The final de- 
cision of the Chancellor is, however, not expected before the end of the 
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That until then any decisive result will be attained, of course no 
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summer. 
one believes ; yet, so far as this question is concerned, no one feels any serious 
alarm on account of the eventual retirement of Bismarck. Partly this is 
to be explaine] by the hope of seeing his health restored by complete rest, 
so that, if in case of great need he is again called to the helm, he will be 
found to grasp it with all the strength of his best days. His constitution 
renders this hope a perfectly reasonable one, and reconciles the people more 
and more to the likelihood of his yielding at last to the urgent warnings of 
his physicians. From the possibility of his consenting to be sent into the 
Reichstag as a simple representative, they derive little consolation, and, I 
dare say, the judgment of their political instincts is more correct than the 
deep speculations of the correspondent of the Kélnische Zeitung, who first 
broached this idea, no matter how high his standing and how well informed 
he may be. The comparison he makes with the English statesmen, the 
Pitts and Peel, is a very unfortunate one. The Radicals, who are still. now 
and again pleased to call the Reichstag and our Landtags ‘* debating clubs,” 
are hardly more wrong than those who consider the constitutionalism of 
England and that of Germany the same thing. A well-known general is 
reported to have said to Bismarck on the battle-field of Sadowa : “If our 
grenadiers had not conquered to-day, the old women would have hunted 


you out of the country with their broomsticks” ; and the statesman himself 


has often acknowledged that at that time he played va banque. Ilis whole 
career since is proof how firmly he is convinced that with us also no gov- 
ernment can be strong whose policy is not freely and decidedly supported by 
the majority of the people. Yet the mainspring of the political power is in 
what we call the ‘*‘ Government,” @.e., the King (mperor) and his cabinet ; 
for we are by our historical development, by all our traditions, and by our 
actual political institutions an eminently monarchical people. Bismarck, 
as the leader of the majority in the Reichstag, can never play so important 
a part as the great English statesmen have played as leaders of the opposi- 
tion minority. Besides, the most prominent feature of his political genius 
is his daring initiative, for which there is no play in the position of a 
simple representative. In one word, it is only in the first place that his 
services are invaluable, and that he cannot be replaced. 

But whether i am right in this or not, the state of the public mind with 
regard to the conflict with Rome is, in the main, not determined by any 
hopes or fears concerning the resolutions of the Chancellor. Even in the 
eyes of the plain people with little education, it stands forth as a tremen- 
dous struggle of principles, in which victory cannot remain with night and 
darkness, because it cannot be dependent upon the leaders and incidents of 
the day. The spirit of the Reformation is once more alive—the spirit of the 
Reformation, not as it appears in Luther fighting his way through the dead 
wilderness of Roman formalism to the dogma sola fide, but the spirit of the 
Reformation as it appears in the friendship of Ulrich von Hutten and 
Luther, breaking the chains of Roman despotism, and preaching to princes 
and peasants alike that there is a political future for Germany too, if she 
only wills it. 

ee 
BOSSUET. 
Paris, March 12. 

HAVE before me a new (anonymous) English life of Bossuet, the Bishop 

of Meaux.* Cardinal de Bausset wrote a long life of the great orator, 
‘*bulky and dry,” to use the words of the new biographer. But if you 
wish to know the real man, you must read the Memoirs and the Journal of 
the Abbé Le Dieu. I have always considered Bossuet as the greatest prose 
writer of the seventeenth century, and have taken the greatest interest in 
all that concerns him. Some of the original copies of his works, I wish I 
could say all, are on the shelves of my library, and this new biography has 
surprised me by its accuracy and its exhaustive character. 

Bossuet belonged to the strong racesof Burgundy, where you find a good 
mixture of the old Celtic blood of Gaul and of the blood of the German Bur- 
gundians, who settled in the east of our country, while the Franks established 
themselves in the north. He was named Bénigne, from the great saint who 
has given his name to the cathedral church of the town. His father had a nu- 
merous family ; he held a small parliamentary office, and removed to Metz, 
leaving Bénigne under the care of an uncle, a man of letters, who had a 
good library. At a very early age the Bible became his favorite study ; 
during all his lifetime he read it with passion, I may say ; his style has a 
Biblical boldness and simplicity. He was sent to Paris after the most bril- 
liant classical studies to improve himself in philosophy. Descartes was the 
new luminary, and Bossuct began to study his works. ‘*I foresee,” he 
wrote to Father Lami, ‘‘a great warfare now rising up against the Church 
under the name of Philosophie Cartésienne. 1 foresee mor? than one heresy 


#s Bossnet and his Contemporaries. By the author of ‘A Dominican Artist.’’ 
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springing from out its bosom, from, to my mind, its misunderstood princi- 
ples.” ‘The Jesuits never liked the Cartesian philosophy, but Bossuet was 


not the slave of the Jesuits. though he owed to them his education. He 


beeame a Gallican : Gallicanism and Cartesianism went together and were 
connected by some secret ties which are now hardly perceptible. It is some- 
what curious to find that, 


mathematics or science, 


unlike most Cartesians, Bossuet never liked 
In one of his sermons before the King in 1666 he 
said : ‘Cultivate science, but do not allow yourselves to become absorbed 
by it ; do not presume and believe that you are something more than others, 
because you know the properties and reasons of what is great or small ; 
empty food for curious and weak spints, which, after all, leads to nothing 
which exists.” 

Bossuet, while he studied at the Collége de Navarre, was introduced to 
the hotels of Nevers, Rambouillet, and others. 
student saw the précieuses, and preached before them ; 


The young theological 
and Voiture, of 
course, made his pun, saving that he never heard a man preach so early nor 
So great became his reputation, that Condé came to attend the 
Condé 
remained his friend ever afterwards, as we know from the pathetic tone of 


so late. 
debate which took place on the day when he took his degree. 


the great oration which Bossuet delivered at his funeral ; and the statue of 
Bossuet will soon be erected in the pleasure-gardens of Chantilly, where the 
great bishop and the great warrior often strolled together, talking over the 
great problems of religion and philosophy. At the age of thirteen Boseuet 
had been made canon of the cathedral of Metz ; 
went to fulfil the duties of his office. 

Navarre, at the beginning of the Fronde, and was amongst the besieged 
while his patron, the Prince de Condé, Governor of Burgundy, blockaded 
the capital. He had been named Bursar of the colleze. In 1652, Bossuret 


took his doctor’s degree, and was appointed archdeacon of Sarreboure, a 


after he was ordained, he 


Hle returned soon to the Collége de 


small town in Lorraine ; he received priest’s orders the same year, after the 
usual refraife, or period of prayer, of meditation, and solitude. The d 
its bishop 
Bossuet undertook to administer the abandoned dis 


cese : he left Paris and devoted himself to his duties. 


cese of Metz had been much neglected ; 
remained at Court. 
Bossuet. remark: 
our author, does not seem to have had a ritualistic turn of mind. Of course 
not: nothing was more grandly severe than the old Gallican church of 
France ; 


‘ 
it had not the austerity of a Puritan church, but it was eminently 
a serious church. The Romanism of a later period has, to many a geod 
Catholic in: France, seemed a corruption. Bossuet was not a man to be 
amused with flowers, perfumes, and candlesticks, He lived at Metz with 
two sisters of his and with the Schomberes. 


was a refutation of Ferry’s ‘ Catechism.’ 


His first controversial book 
Ferry, the Protestant minister of 
Metz, had written a big book against the Church of Rome and the doctrine 
of papal infallibility. Bossuet had, therefore, to treat, at the very first 
a question which is, perhaps, the most dificult for a devont Catholic: ‘* We 
only respect the Pope’s authority,” says he, ‘* because we are convinced that 
Jesus Christ, our Master, entrusted it to him under strict obligation to rep- 
der account to himself of its administration. We believe that Jesus has 
not forsaken dis Church, and for that reason alone we believe her to be infal- 
lible.” The author of the biography cites a phrase of this refutation which 
seems to me very fine ; it touches on the great question of grace : ‘* Just as 
man gives sentence by di claring the accused to be innocent, so God gives it 
by making him innocent.” 
but good works are the fruit of justification. 

The quiet life of Bossuet in Metz was interrupted by the arrival of the 
Queen with young King Louis XTV., Cardinal Mazarin. and all the Court. 
He preached before Anne of Austria. 
Chapter of Metz, and his fame was such already that he was many times 
asked to preach, and his suecess is even noticed in Loret’s ‘Muse His- 


In Bossuct’s doctrine, it is faith which justifies 


’ 


In 1658 he was sent to Paris by the 


torique,’ which is the history of the grand si¢cle in small verse. 
seemed for some years to be his only vocation. He left the pulpit, however, 
on the coming in of 1669, and after that year he rarely preached in Paris, 
except when he delivered his great funeral orations. I doubt if all Bossuet’s 
sermons have been printed, though there is a collection of them. The ALbé 
Le Dieu, his intimate, represents him as going for years from parish to 
parish, Gospel in hand, and finding in the Holy Book an inexhaustible 
fountain of eloquence. The printed sermons are mere skeletons ; and still, 
here and there, it seems as if vou felt the living ardor of the inspired 


le eye, and heard the vibration of his proud voice. 


Preaching 


preacher, and saw his eag 
I cannot dwell on every incident of so full a career, and must treat only 
a few isolated subjects. llow came it that Bossuet created a new variety of 


oratorical speech in his funeral orations ? He was tempted by the grandeur 


of the subjects he had to treat : how could he make an ordinary sermon . 


with the coffins of Henrietta of England or of Condé before him 2? Hecould 
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not read eulogies or biographies either, as people do in the French Academy. 

Ilis funeral orations are, so to speak, history condensed, magnified, and 
turned into a great lesson of Christianity. Nothing can approach their 
sublimity in some parts, and they will remain as the most majestic monu- 
ments of the French language, at the time when it had acquired its perfec- 
tion. ‘The bibliophiles, who may be a little absurd at times, but who have a 
clear view of what is choicest in art, are now almost frantic for the original 


e lition of the funeral orations ; they were printed in quarto in the magni- 
ficent large type of the time. I have seen a copy of the Condé oration, 
which the binder had not yet touched, sold for six hundred frances. 

There is a splendid solidity, even in a material sense, in most of Bos- 
suet’s works. I have before me, for instance, the ‘ Discours sur l’Histoire 
Universelle,‘ a large quarto volume, and the ‘ Politique tiré de l’Ecriture 
Sainte.” What strikes me most when I turn over the pages of these revered 
old volumes is not only the incomparable beauty of the style, it is the ab- 
sence of doubt, the strength of the faith which inspired them. We cannot 
feel as these men did in the seventeenth century. Bossuet believed in his 
church, in his king, as all men believe that the sun will rise to-morrow. His 
‘History of the Variations of the Protestant Churches’ is simply marvel- 
lous in this respect : he feels real pity, almost contempt, for all these poor, 
struggling, divided, new-born upstart little churches; he celebrates the ma- 
jestic unity, the antiquity of the Catholic Church ; division seems to him 
the best proof of error. His church is one in which all wills are bent by 
the will of God. It is a universal union, not a discordant struggle of 
feeble voices. 

Ilow changed our ideal is! We cannot help envying those generations 
of France which, after the wars of religion, the troubles of the Fronde, 
gave their whole heart to a glorious monarchy, surrounded with the pomp 
of art, hallowed by the prayers of men like Bossuet and Massillon, and by 
the most extraordinary growth of genius. Bossuet has always represented 
pre-eminently to me what we call the grand siecle ; he has no doubts like La 
Bruyére, no hours of revolt such as you can find in many passages of the 
‘Caractéres’ ; his mind does not wander far away from the orthodox mon- 
archieal or theological faith, like that of Fénelon when he wrote his ‘T'ele- 
machus’ or the ‘ Explication des Maximes des Saints’; he is not in secret 
revolt against the omnipotence of royalty, like Saint-Simon ; he is a pillar 
of the church and of the state, as hard as granite and as immovable. His 
controversial powers are terrific ; he treats Fénelon, in his ‘ Relation du 
Quittisme,’ as a schoolmaster would a child. Many a Protestant writer tried 
his argumentation against Bossuet, but all in vain. Bossuet is like a living 
force ; his eloquence resembles a strong wind which bends the oaks as well 
as the poplars. When we read overthe history of Madame Guyon, we must 
confess that she deserved little sympathy, and that Bossuet was right in at- 
tacking the morbid sentimentalism which she tried to introduce into the 
teachings of the church, and which had for a moment deceived the mild 
Fiénelon. Most writers side with Fénelon in this great struggle ; the long 
war of pamphlets between the two bishops has now become tedious. From a 
Catholic, and one may even say from a Christian, point of view, Bossuet 
appears to me to have been on the right side in this question ; and feeling 
that he was right and that quietism was a dangerous form of mysticism, 
he may be excused for having attacked it with some degree of violence. 

There was so much vigor in Bossuet that he clung to life instinctively, 
to the great wonder of the Abbé Le Dieu, who was surprised that constant 
meditation on the gospels should not have extinguished this sentiment. He 
went to Paris in his last illness, and spent his last days with Bourdaloue, 
Pére de la Chaise, and others. Can we wonder that during his illness he 
had his own ‘ Universal History,* his ‘ Meditations,’ and ‘ Elevations to God’ 
read to him ? He died on the 12th of April, 1704, at the age of seventy- 
six. The admirers of the great bishop will find in the new English bio- 
graphy acondensation of all the minutest details which are known about 
him, and which are spread in other works through numerous volumes. The 
tone of the work is agreeable and not too florid. It is a historical study 
rather than a panegyric, and, notwithstanding the character of many theo- 
logical questions, may be read without fatigue. 








Correspondence. 


MALUM AND MALUM. 


To tne Eprror or Tue Nation: 
Sin: In your last number, of March 18 (p. 191), you quote an extract 
from the London Academy of February 29, which is reported by your con- 
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tributor as saying : 
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** In his answer to the well-merited castigation which we recently admin- 


| istered to the transatlantic archwologists, Mr. Trumbull actually commits 





a pun implying the equivalence of malum and milum. When will Ameri- 
can scholars learn to pay due regard to quantities ?_ Are the members of 
the Oriental and Philological Societies really any better than the bank- 


| officer of whom we read in the same paper, who, his salary being only 


$5,000, out of heedlessness of quantity took $50,000 ?” 

It is not quite clear from the above passage what the offence of Mr. 
Trumbull consists of. If, in committing his pun, he has betrayed ‘* heed- 
lessness of quantity,” it must be left to him to meet so grave a charge 
against himself and the wholesale rebuke administered to American 
scholars. If, however, he has merely been guilty of a play upon two Latin 
words which, though they sound alike, differ in quantity, I beg to interpose 
and respectfully express my dissent from the assertion that such play is 
not fair play. 

It is in itself quite improbable that the Romans, with their conscious 
deficiency of native wit and humor, should have carefully restricted their 
propensity for punning, and confined themselves to such words as would 
come strictly within the accepted definitions of Antanaclasis and Parono- 
masia. The latter is defined by Cicero (de Orat., ii. 63, conf. Quintil. Inst., 
6, 3, 53) as ‘‘ parva verbi immutatio, in litera posita,” involving, therefore, 
a slight change in the sound of the word, whereas the former implies the 
use of the same word in another sense (contraria significatio, Quint. 9, 3, 
68). The well-known play of Terence on the words amans and amens,* that 
of Plautus on fel and mel,+ and the many instances of cheap and usually 
far-fetched wit which we find in Cicero (ef. in Verr., iv. 5, 10) are specimens 
of the one class of puns; the often-quoted Sustulit hie matrem, sustulit 
ille patrem,t furnishes a good illustration of the other class. 

It is difficult to conceive of any valid reason why the use of words that 
are written and sound alike, and differ only in the quantity of one syllable, 
should not legitimately come under the one or the other of the above defini- 
tions. It is surely not necessary to consider the words mailum and milum as 
perfectly ‘‘ equivalent ” in order to make them the peg to hang a pun upon, 
The fact that a similarity of sound exists is as sufficient a warrant for making 
a Latin pun as it is for making a French calembour ; and we cannot doubt 
that Cicero would have perpetrated hispun on amart§ with the same gusto 
if the quantity of the first syllables of dmo and dmarus had not been alike. 

Indeed, many passages like the line of Propertius | in which a pun on 
mora and amore occurs, could be cited, and, to come to the point, Heinec- 
cius, in commenting upon the ‘elegantissima anaclasis” of Cicero (ad 
Attic., epist. xiv. 14) on the word Srutorum,™| expressly remarks : ‘‘ Ita 
eodem exemplo dixeris : ‘MALIS me oneras, haud mauts’”; and in another 
place (Fund. Stili Cult., p. 69), in speaking of paroemia, we read : ‘* Ste si 
quis de Hannibale diceret : ‘Omnibus mats Punicis inest granum putre’ 
argutissime hoe esset dictum, cum ob aequivocationem MALIS tum ob paroe- 
miam.” 

It does seem as though ‘‘ the Academy had spent its strength mainly in 
finding something to carp at.” As for Mr. Trumbull, I presume he will 
content himself with that species of contest which Florus (Hist., ii. 6) char- 


acterizes as a *‘ nova de Hannibale victoria—Nolle pugnare.” ** 
¥. H. 


STOCKBRIDGE, Mass., March 23, 1875. 





{When the history of the Latin Pun is written, it will be instruc- 
tive in many ways. Years ago W. A. Becker called attention to the 
literary-historical importance of the pun. How little or how much 
Plautus altered his Greek originals cannot, in the absence of those 
originals, be made out. We must be grateful, therefore, for even 
the slender evidence afforded by the puns, which in most cases can- 
not have been translated from the Greek. The phonetic range of 
the Latin pun was immense. Not much evidence for sounding c, 
the Latin k, as s, can be deduced from the pun on “ Amphitruonis 
Sssiam” and “ Amphitruonis sicium” (Plaut., Amph. 383), or from 
the pun on servos and cervos, which may be implied in the Poenulus, 
Ill. 1, 20, sqq. As to overriding quantity, “every schoolboy 


| knows,” as Macaulay would say, Nero’s joke about the dead Clau- 


dius, ‘‘ morari eum desisse inter homines producta prima syllaba 


***Inceptio haec est amentium, non amantium.’’—Ter. Andr. 1, 3. 

+* Amor et melle et felle fecundissimus.” 

+ ** Quis negat Aeneae natum de stirpe Neronem ? 

Sustulit hic matrem, sustulit ille patrem.’’—Suet. Nero, 39, 

§ “ Amari jucundum est, si curetur, ne quid insit amari.”’ 

| ** Tu levis in nullo quaeris amGére méram.”’ 

4 ‘Quid ergo ? ista culpa Brutorum ’ minime illorum quidem, sed aliorum bru- 
torum.”’—Cf. Heineccius, l.c. p. 98. 

** Novam de Hannibale victoriam comme: tus est Fabius, nolle pugnare. ’ 
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jocabatur ” 
(morari, zwpaivew), for he “had ceased to tarry among men 


” 


(m5- 


that is, ‘‘Claudius had ceased to play the dizzard” 


rari); and the pages of Plautus swarm with illustrations of this | 


point. Our correspondent says “we cannot doubt that Cicero” [or 


Cornificius ?] ‘‘ would have perpetrated his pun on amari with the | 


same gusto if the quantity of the first syllables of ¢mo and émarus 
had not been alike.” We have our doubts, by the way, whether 
this pun is really Cicero’s. Like many other of his good things, 
we think it is borrowed from somebody else, or at any rate based 
on the old “‘ amor amari dat tamen quod aegrest satis.” But that a 
Roman would not have stuck at a pun between imari and a con- 
ceivable amari can be demonstrated by an example where the differ- 
ence in quantity is greater. A lover, disguised by a patch over his 
eye, is asked: ‘‘ What has become of your eye?” “Myeye? Oh! 
my eye is all right.” ‘“ Yes, but I mean the left one.” ‘“ T’'ll tell 


you: 
‘*» Maris caussa hercle istoc ego oculo utor minus. 
Nam si apstinuissem a mare, eo tamquam hoc uterer.’ 


” 


Here we have a pun on @ mire, “from the sea,” and dmire, “ to 
love,” which it passes our ingenuity to do into English. A German, 
W. A. B. Herzberg, audar omnia perpeti, has essayed it in German : 
* Hitt’ ich dem lieben Meer en'sagen kiénnen.”’ 
Which may be read: 
* Fliitt’ ich dem Liebsn mehr entsagen kinnen.”’ 

Finally, if Mr. Trumbull has really got into any serious trouble 
by venturing a pun on milum and milum, he can be helped out of 
that with very little ado. It was Charles James Fox, we think, 
speaking without book, who was fond of putting the two lines of 
Virgil together : 


**Maio me Galatea petit, lasciva puella : 
‘Lu ne cede malis, sed contra audentior ito.”’ 


But we do not propose to convince Englishmen even with an Eng- 
lishman’s joke. We cite a higher authority, a man whose right to 
joke on the subject is unquestioned—Titus Maccius Plautus (Amph. 
Zan): 
ALcuMENA. Verum tu md@lum magnum habebis, si hic suum officium facit. 
Ob istuc omen, ominator, capies quod te condecet. 


Sosrta. Enimvero praegnati oportet mulieri s@/um dari, 
Ut quod obrodat sit, animo si male esse occeperit. 


It should be explained for those who, like ‘“‘F. H.,” have been 
misled by the above supposed extract from the Academy, that it 
reproduces the spirit and not the exact words of that paper. Mr. 
Trumbull was rebuked, schoolmaster fashion, for a want of “ pro- 
sodial accuracy ” in making such a pun.—Eb. NATION. ] 


=——_. = 


Notes. 


] OBERTS BROS. publish this month Hamerton’s ‘Harry Blount,’ 

passages in a boy’s life on land and sea ; Sarah Tytler’s ‘ Musical Com- 
posers and their Works’; R. St. John Tyrwhitt’s letters and studies on 
landscape art, entitled ‘Our Sketching Club’; and a single domestic pro- 
duction, a ‘ Paragraph History of the United States,’ by Edward Abbott, a 
son of Jacob Abbott, and one of the editors of the Boston Congregationalist. 
—The excellent address delivered in Carpenters’ Hall, Philadelphia, on 
the hundredth anniversary of the Congress of 1774, by Mr. Henry Armitt 
Brown, has been privately printed in a handsome manner with notes and 
references. An interesting centennial anniversary in the same city is an- 
nounced for the 14th instant, that, namely, of the founding of the ‘* Penn- 
sylvania Society for Promoting the Aboliticn of Slavery, the Relief of Free 
Negroes unlawfully held in Bondage, and for Improving the Condition of 
the African Race.” This society, which was originally designed to prevent 
the kidnapping and enslavement of free negroes, was reconstituted in April, 
1787, when Benjamin Franklin was elected president. It was the parent of 
all the anti-slavery societies in this country, and still exists, applying its 
funds to educational purposes, especially to freedmen’s schools at the South. 
Dr. William Elder will be the orator of the oceasion.—— We learn from the 
Academy that a new monthly chronicle of current history, Die Zetigeschichte, 
edited by Dr. Martin Waldeck, has begun to be published at Berlin. The 
politics of the United States as well as of each European state are embraced 
in the scheme of this useful periodical. 





| gether unworthy of cultivation. 


ation. 


—A very useful volume has just been issued in the ** Clarendon Press” 
Series—‘ Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin,’ edited by Mr. John 
Wordsworth. grammati 
introduction, followed by copious selections, first from inscriptions, second 
from authors. 


It is a thick octavo, and contains an elaborate al 
The term * Early Latin” is defined as embracing the whole 
period of the Republic, but, of course, the standard and familiar authors 
who fall within this period are almost entirely excluded. On the other 
hand, there are abundant specimens of Cato and Varro, as well as of the 
fragments of the poets, historians, and orators of the Republic. 
vast for A: 
found in the inscriptions, to which we have so little aco: 


The chicf 
} 


value of the work will, however, we think—at | icrican use—be 


in this country. 


Besides specimens of sepulchral inscriptions, vases, coins, ete., we have 


| here collected several of the documents which are not commonly referred to 


—The Song of the Fratres Arvales, the Senatus-Consultum De Baecha.- 


| nalibus, the Lex Acilia Repetundarum, the se-called Lex Thoria, the 


Lex Julia Municipalis, all the extant fragments of the Twelve Tables, 
and, in an Appendix, a number of Pompeian programmes, grafift, ete. 
The notes follow the text, and are very full and satisfactory. 


—It seems a little unaccountable that students of English early constitu- 
tional history pay so little attention to the parallelisms in the sister kingdom 
of Scotland, dismissing it, for the most part, as Mr. Hallam does, with the 
remark that it ‘“‘furnishes no authentic historian, 
earlier than the twelfth century. 


nor laws, nor charters ” 
Nevertheless, this barren field is not alto- 
Mr. * Scotland Her 
Early Kings’ and ‘ Historical Essays’ are quite well known ; and besides 
these, a series of lectures upon ‘Scotch Lezal Antiquities,” published in 1872 
by the late Prof. Cosmo Innes of Edinburgh, will furnish more than one 
hint in elucidation of English institutions 


: , 
tobertson’s 


Under 


What strikes the reader most 


forcibly, in the chapter upon Parliament. for instance, is the fact that both 


kingdoms, although in different degree, were from the earliest times consti- 
tutional kingdoms. Scotland had no Magna Charta, no Henry IL, no 
Edward I.; and yet it, as well as England, worked its way out of feudalism 
into the possession of genuine free institutions. ‘The explanation seems to 
be that the fundamental institutions of the two nations—from the time 
when Scotland made Teutonie Lothian rather than Celtic Dalriada its politi- 
cal centre—were essentially the same; so that Scotland, although lacking 
certain important forees in its development, and in spite of its long expo- 
sure to French influences, never fell very far short of English liberties. The 
most significant illustration of this is perhaps to be found in the fact that 
in both nations the lesser barons did not unite with the higher nobility to 
form a powerful political aristocracy, which crushed out all democratic life, 
as in the nations of the Continent, but affiliated rather with the representa- 
tives of the boroughs, and are reckoned, with them, in Parliament, as com- 
posing the Commons. 


—An interesting article on William Blake is contributed to the last Af- 
lantic by Mr. T. S. Perry, apropos of Rossetti’s edition of his poems and 
Mr. C. E. Norton’s edition of the Job. It brings out very distinetly the 
difference between what Blake could do, or perhaps we should say might 
have done, in the way of poetry, and what he actually did accomplish. 
Early in life Blake carefully cultivated the poetical style of the great Eng- 
lish poetie period, as may be seen in the following quaint piece of imita- 
tion : 

‘* My silks and fine array. 
My smiles and languished air, 
By love are driven away : 
And mournful, lean Despair 
Brings me yew to deck my grave. 
Such end true lovers have. 


‘His face is as fair as heaven 
When apringing buds unfold : 
Oh ! why to him was ‘t given, 
Whose heart is wintry cold 
His breast is love's all-worshipped tomb, 
Where all love's pilgrims come. 


* Bring me an axe and spade, 
Bring me a winding-sheet ; 
When I my grave have made, 
Let winds and tempests beat : 
Then down I'll lie, as cold as clay. 
True love doth pass away!’ 


This fact explains, in a measure, his copious vocabulary, and at the same 


¢ 
A 


time suggests an origin natural enough for many of his peculiar turns o 
expression. Blake will probably always be a critics’ poet, for he was, 
speaking after the manner of the flesh, too reckless of his public ; 
and it is a curious sort of revenge of fate upon him that this over- 
simple, childlike, innocent man, visionary or mystic, should have 
now fallen a prey to Mr. Swinburne, who has undertaken to explain 
| his less intelligible and sane words as teing in the nature of progress- 
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Sive e@3si f mmmunistic reformer of some sort, ‘* Part of the joy 
Mr. Swinburne feels at flying in the face of ‘ Philistia’ is made over by him 
to Blake, wl ves probably unconscious of the heresy which was to be as- 
eribed to | in these later days. Blake’s oecasional enthusiastic overtop- 


shears much more resemblance to the wanton thought- 
lessness of a childthan it does to the disgust of a man who takes hold of 
the world in a way sure to produc e satiety, or to the scorn of one who has 
carefully weighed the world as it is and the world as he would have it, and 
who has then taken the side of those who wish to remodel it.” 


—The Atlantic and Seribner’s for April both contain articles from the fer- 
tile pen of Mr. G, E. Waring, that in the Adlanfie giving an amusing account 
of some Southern cavalry service during the Rebellion, and of a horse which, 
from his owner’s account, must have been a fine beast ; and the true version of 
the end of the battle of Pontotoc, in Northeastern Mississippi, described by 
the rebel general Forrest as ‘‘a cavalry charge of the enemy, which was 
repulsed,” but by Mr, Waring as a cavalry charge of the Vierte Missourt, 
which, though brought up by a staked and ridered rail fence, not previous- 
ly taken into account by the commanding officer, nevertheless dispersed the 
rebel fee. In Seribner’s, Mr. Waring gives an account of a ** farmer's vaca- 
tion” in Holland—an interesting article with capital illustrations. Hardly 
worth printing, we should say, ure the dozen pages given up to the *‘ Liver- 
pool of America” (Baltimore). We must also enter a caveat with 
regard to the article on the ‘‘Shakspere-Bacon Controversy,” as_ it 
is entitled, for it is unfair to call that a controversy which is entirely 
earried on by one person, 
lieve, the only person living who really believes either that Shakspere 
wrote Bacon or that Bacon wrote Shakspere ; and until he brings for- 
ward some more direct evidence than that Miss Delia Bacon believed that 
if Shakspere’s grave could be opened, evidence of Bacon’s author- 
ship would be found, we can hardly expect the controversy to get 
very violent. It is announced, by the way, that Mr. Holmes is about 
to issue a new edition of his remarkable work, containing new and import- 
ant evidence, and we therefore take this opportunity of pointing out 
that the theory that the writer of Shakspere must have been a profound 
lawyer does not point to Bacon, for Bacon was not a profound lawyer at all ; 
Queen Elizabeth, at least, who must have known if anybody did, is quoted, 
in Macaulay’s essay on Bacon, as saying: ‘‘ Bacon hath a great wit and 
much learning ; but in law showeth to the utmost of his knowledge, and is 
not deep.” We trust Mr. Holmes will not overlook this point in his new 
edition, for, on the theory referred to, it seems to show that some third 
person, perhaps Coke, had a hand in the plays. 


—The statistics of crime in the city of New York are difficult of access, 
and, when obtained, frequently unreliable. The only officials, so far as we 
know, charged with the duty of collecting criminal statistics, are the Board 
of Police Justices, who, under the new city charter, are obliged to make 
annual reports, The first report of the present Board, recently published, 
is therefore a document of a good deal of interest, though deprived of much 
of the value it ought to possess by the absence of all previous records. The 
value these reports might have may be guessed at when we reflect that 
these New York police justices—whose courts possess and exercise nearly 
the whole summary jurisdiction in this population of a million souls—have 
ceased to be a political body, have a ten years’ term of office, depend no 
longer upon the favor of the criminal classes for their appointments, and 
have at once better opportunities of observation and greater inducements 
t» the faithful performance of their duty than formerly. We have therefore 
looked with much interest through this report to see what the police justices 


Nition. 


Judge Holmes of Missouri is, we be- | 


have to say on the subject of a practice which (though as a social custom it is | 


rarely talked about at all) every few years leads to acts that attract a great deal 
of attention—we mean the practice of carrying concealed weapons. In the 


Nation of June 19, 1873, we discussed this subject, apropos of the new murder 


law then recently passed by the Legislature of this State, and maintained 
that the only way in which the use of deadly weapons could be effectively 
checked was the enactment of a law making the carrying of concealed arms 
# presumptive evidence of intent to use them. We find now that the police 
judges have been brought, by actual experience and observation of the 


results of the practice, to the same conclusion which we reached. Thev 


** There seems to exist no sound reason why the law which applies to the 
carrying of slungshots should not apply to the carrying of pistols. Any 
person found in possession of a slungshot, with intent to use the same 
against another, is declared to be guilty of a felony ; and the mere posses- 
sion of the instrument, concealed on the person, is declared to be presump- 
tive evidence of such intent. ‘The operation of this law, although of com- 
paratively recent enactment, has been very beneficial, and has caused a 
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marked diminution in the use of this weapon. It is submitted whether an 
enactment in a similar spirit regarding firearms would not have « like 
beneticial effect.” 

—The Baltimore American mentions, among the considerations which 
should govern the trustees in determining the character of the Hopkins 
University, the probability that the testator, being himself a shrewd and 
successful business man, intended that his university should be of com- 
mercial advantage to Baltimore, and that therefore they ought not to 
adopt any plan which seems likely to keep down the number of students who 
will resort to it. If they should take this view of the matter, and decide to 
make it a thoroughly popular institution which will bring plenty of custom 
to the Baltimore stores and boarding-houses, we trust they will not overlook 
the value of chromos in drawing it, and will offer them freely either to every 
student entering or every student graduating. Our religious contempo- 
raries, whom it would be well to consult on the matter, have had ample 
experience of their value ; and if we may judge from statements of theirs 
which we have read, it is possible to obtain thirty good chromos from the 
manufacturer, if you take them wholesale, for the price at which one can be 
bought at retail. We doubt if Maryland is yet familiar with these delight- 
ful works of art, and we have little doubt that hundreds of families would 
probably send their boys to college for the sake of drawing the pictures. A 
chromo and a degree would in fact be a temptation which even the 
poorest could not resist. Up here, it is true, we can do better, for we 
can get a chromo, a weekly paper, and a strong chance for eternal selva- 
tion for less than four dollars a year ; but Maryland must not expect to 
enjoy such advantages within ten years after the abolition of slavery. It 
might be a question whether the Produce Exchange in Baltimore would not 
supply the chromos. In fact, the subject will bear much turning over. 

—Those of our readers who are interested in the drama will thank us 
for calling their attention to a work on this subject which is remarkable in 
many respects, and which bids fair to be one of the most voluminous books 
of the day. The title is ‘Geschichte des Dramua’s,’ by J. L. Klein (Leipzig : 
T. O. Weigel, 1865-1874, 11 vols. 8vo). It is still in course of publication, 
the first part of the eleventh volume having just been received. Klein’s dc- 
sign is no less than to give a general history of the drama of all times and 
peoples. What progress he has made, and what enormous proportions his 
work must assume, may be seen from the following sketch of the contents 
.f the volumes so far published. Volumes I. and I., 1865, contain the in- 
troduction and history of the Greek and Roman drama ; Volume III., 1866, 
the non-European drama, and Latin plays from the first to the tenth cen- 
tury, the former including the Indian, Chinese, and Japanese drama, as 
well as that of the Incasand Aztecs ; VolumesIV., V.,VI. 1, 2, VII., 186¢- 
1869, the Italian drama ; Volumes VIII. to XI. 1, 1871-1874, the Spanish 
drama down to and partly including Calderon. These volumes average 
more than seven hundred pages. It is difficult to characterize the work as 
anything but an enormous, ill-digested mass of valuable material, which 
owes its overgrown proportions to the author’s passion for giving intermi- 
nable analyses of works under examination—a proceeding, we may safely 
say, unequalled in the whole range of literary history, and disastrous to the 
scientific as well as to the popular character of the book. is style, though 
often bombastic, is attractive, and he is unsparing in his criticisms both of 
the dead and the living. Some of his attacks are very amusing, as for in- 
stance in the sixth volume, where he devotes thirty pages to demolishing 
Professors Vallauri of Milan, and Ritschl of Leipzig, who dared to cbject 
to his treatment of Plautus, He introduces his critics in a dialogue in 
which they are made to converse in Italian and Latin, and dismissed with 
Ritschl exclaiming : Sum satis verberatus, obseero. It is a matter of some 
curiosity as to what the length of Klein’s completed work will be. Giving 
him two more volumes (the second part of the eleventh will only finish Ca!- 
deron) for the Spanish, and four each for the English, French, German, 
and other North European dramas, we shall have the respectable number 
of thirty volumes, which may be increased indefinitely. We see the Satur- 
day Review is already beginning to pun on the author’s name, which, con- 
sidering the length of his work, it pronounces a misnomer. 

—Students of human anatomy will be glad to hear of the completion of 
Heitzmann’s ‘ Atlas of Descriptive and Topographical Anatomy.’ The 
sixth part, containing the vascular system, has recently appeared. ‘This 
work, suggested by the engravings of ‘Gray’s Anatomy,’ and intended to 
accompany Hyrtl’s excellent text-book, has been appearing in parts since 
1870. It offers the student a convenient atlas and just enough text to be 
very useful when reviewing or ‘‘cramming,” even for those who do not 


read German readily. Of the six hundred engravings, about fifty are from 
other authors, most of the remainder Leing from Heitzmann’s own draw- 
ings on wood, efter preparations mede in Vienna. The typegrephical 
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and the details of a macroscopic anatomy are given 


execution is admirable, 
as clearly as is possible without the use of colors or of the higher arts of the 
The *” blishing price of the six parts, which may be had sepa- 

rately, is fifteen (A ustrian) florins—about seven and a half dollars. Anot! 
very handy anatomical atlas is that containing the illustrations from Henle’s 
‘Handbuch der systematischen Anatomie.’ The 
atlas is also appearing in parts, four of which are already 
(New York: L. W. Typographieally, 


their Vienna prototypes, and contain no text, 


engraver. 
er 


second edition of this 
the 
they are much inferior to 
but they cost about one-half 
The coloring of Part 111. (myology), very like that of the ‘ Traité d’Ana- 
tomie descriptive’ of Cruveilhier and Sée, renders it a very convenient aid 
to the practical dissecter. Part IV. (augiology) 1s not bad, but, despite the 
coloring, we prefer Heitzmann, which the student can color for himself 
with advantage. English-speaking students of histology are to be congra- 
tulated on the appearance of an English translation of Heinrich Frey’s 
valuable manual on the ‘Histology and Histochemistry of Man.’ (New 
York :.D. Appleton & Co.) Being the work of a single skilful investig, 
it is more uniform in its character and better adapted to the wants of begin- 
ners than the somewhat more exhaustive and rather too composite hand- 
book of Stricker. The translation reads very smoothly, and the excellences 
of the original work seem to be well reproduced. 


in market 
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—Late Athens papers record the death of George 
January. 


Finlay on the 26th of 
He was a Scotch Philhellene, who remained in Greece and be- 
came a painstaking student of her antiquities and mediaeval history. is 
larger works are ‘Greece under the Romans,’ and histories of the Byzantine 
Empire and of Medigyal Greece (1204-1461 a.p.) and the Empire of Tre- 
bizond. Besides publishing brief essays on a varicty of subjects, he had for 
years been a regular correspondent of the London 7imes, and had incurred 
some odiur 
—of his criticisms on the present generation of Greeks. The relics of pre- 
historic Greece, or Greece of the stone age, interested Mr. Finlay his 
Having collected thirty-two pieces, he published a description 
of them in 1869, and circulated it widely not only in the present kingdom 
but in The 


1 
szhool-ter: 


n in the land of his adoption by the freedom—not to say severity 


later years. 
sssaly and Epirus and other regions beyond. He appealed to 
further remains, and he was thus 
enabled to increase his own collection to more than four hundred specimens, 


iers especially to seare for 





Schliemann’s Trojan discoveries are still discussed in the Athens jour- 
nals, Nikolaides adheres to his first love, and claims Bunarbashias the site of 
Homer's llion, in reply to Prof. Burnouf of the French school, who supports 
the city that has been uncovered on Hissarlik. The Germans have estab- 
lished a school at Athens, apparently on the pattern of the long-existing 
French school, to which a few young scholars ave sent from the mother-coun- 
try to study under the direction of an eminent archeologist. The inauguraticn 
took place at the beginning of winter, at which the director, Otto Lud-rs, 
made an address on archeology, and Prof. Philippos Ioannou of the Uni- 
versity, who has pleasant memories of his residence in Germany, spoke of the 
services which that country had rendered to Greece. Among the dignita- 
ries present were the Minister of Public Instruction and the ambassadors of 
Germany and Austria. ——The Austrian explorers in Samothrace have suc- 
ceeded in reconstructing the plan of two beautiful temples which were 
thrown down by an earthquake about the fifteenth century. 
cated to Kybele and Dionysos ; the other, was erected by 
Arsinoé of Egypt about 250 B.c. The latter was discovered about ten 
years ago by two French explorers, who, however, published no description. 
The Austrians have found a considerable amount of sculpture in the ruins, 
which they have sent to the Vienna Museum. 
soon, 
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A full report is promised 


MAINE’S EARLY HISTORY OF INSTITUTIONS* 


O men have done so much to revive in England the study of jurispru- 


N 
4 


dence as Austin and Maine. But no two writers are a greater con- 
trast, both in style and in spirit. 
Austin’s stiff, laborious sentences, in which nothing is ever sacrificed to 


grace or sound, and everything is sacrificed to clearness and precision, have 
repelled many promising students, but are exactly adapted to attain the aim 
of a writer whose sole object was, at any cost of labor to himself or his 
readers, to express his exact meaning, and to force others to understand the 
very thought which he intended to convey ; nor has his effort been without 
its appropriate reward. Whoever has once studied in Austin’s school will 
find that certain notions, limited it may be in number, but of immense 
theoretical importance, have been permanently 


his mind. 


, impressed 


os Lectures on the Early History of Institutions. 
Maine.’ 


By Sir oy ‘nry Sumner 
London : John Murray ; New York: Henry Holt & Co. 187 
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The nature of ** law.” the definition of ** sovereignty.” the cistinction be- 
tween **real” rights and ** personal” rights, the eleme ry terms of legal 
logic, are explained by Austin with a lucidity and enforced on his re d- 
ers with a power which make misapprehension or forgetfulness impossibl 
To have been freed from all mistiness ind confusion in i t the ier 
whic mstitute the elements of the logic of law. is th which 
Austin’s pupils owe to their teacher. Thos hoa bted to his 
works need have no seruple in confessing that the -origu vy and force of 
his intellect exceeded its fertility and pliability, and that he and his school 
approached law almost exclusively from its logical rather than its | ical 
side 

No man of genius can pay a more generous tribute to a teacher of a dif- 


But the 


marked, 


ferent stamp of mind from his own than Maine renders to Austin, 


wints of contact between the two render the contrast the more 
| 


The easy grace of Sir Henry Maine’s style, his singular aptitude for seizing 
on the interesting aspects of his subject, the skill with which thoughts 
suggested rather than worked out, have attracted to the study of jurispru 
dence as many students as Austin’s ruggedness has repelled. The style, 
too, in his case, no less than in that of Austin, represents the man. His 
grace of expression, and the easy flow with which he passes from one inter- 
esting topic to another, exactly correspond with the fertility of conception 
the ease, so to speak, of thought, and the rapid appreciation of other mx 
best ideas, which constitute the salient features of his mind. To trace 
analogies which escape ordinary observation ; to suggest on the slightes 
hint bold and always ingenious theories ; to apply to the history of law the 
best historical, scientific, and ethical conceptions of the day ; to point out 
the limitations under which the rigid theories of writers such xs Austin 
must be admitted, are feats which the author of * Ancient Law’ per ’ 
with unrivalled skill and ease. It is as natural that he should survey | 
ie an historical point of view as that Austin should treat it from 
logical side. To complain of either for following the natural bent of his 
genius were futile. In each case it ts a matter for congratulation that a 
writer of singular power should have taken the course best calculated to giv 
his talents full play and extend his influence. That Sir Henry Maine lias 
exerted an extremely wide influence on English k speculation no one 
competent to form a judgment can doubt. Lis first work greatly stir 
lated, if it did not create, a study of Roman law. His last will, it may be 


hoped, give a similar impulse to investigations into comparative law, and 
especially into the legal institutions of India. 

The * Lectures on the Early History of Institutions’ are marked by all 
the characteristics of their author. ‘The annals of Trish law are, it may be 
suspected, in themselves as dry and crabbed a topic as any subject of real 
inierest ean be, and it may well be doubted whether the translations of the 
ancient laws of Ireland, recently pubiished by the Government, will net 


‘the enthusi- 
the « 
his facts. 


Their 


rather disappoint students who attempt to — se them unde 


sm kindled by Professor Maine’s lectures. But whatever be haracter 


of the do uments to which he is mainly indebted for there is no 


doubt that the lectures themselves are full of inter charm arises 


st. 


in part from their style, but chiefly from the mass of ingenious suggestions 
and speculations with which every page is filled, This fertility 
in new ideas is exactly one of those charms of which it is elmost 
impossible to give any real notion within the limits of a review ; 
and one or twe examples must suffice as mere specimens of Sir 
Henry Maine’s singular and admirable capacity for tracing analogies and 


forming generalizations. The theory, for which connects the 
Brehons with the Druids is valuable as affording an instructive comparison, 
whatever may be its worth a nd the further 
suggestion that the position of the Brahmins throws light on that of the 
It in 


ile characteristics of the 


eXampie, 
s a contribution to history ; a 


Brehons is well calculated to point to a line of useful enquiry. is, 


kal 


effect. only one example of one of the most remar 


early history of institutions : the constant parallel between ancient Irish 


and existing Indian institutions, Sir Henry Maine’s career has manifestly 
called his attention to the great importance of bringing together, for the 
purpose of comparison, the institutions and laws of the East and of the 
West. But though his position has given him a rare opportunity for illus- 
trating the comparatively modern history of European society by an inves- 
tigation into the existing institutions of the ancient and stationary societies 


of the East, his hal 


tion with the result of investigations into the customs or traditions of India 


‘s 


it of placing the laws of Ireland in constant juxtaposi- 


is merely an application of one of the general theories which he has done as 


much as any man living to expound and enforce. In all his other works, 
he has directed attention to the fact that what we call ‘ progress” is 


limited to a small portion of the human race, and that the mass of the 


world has, after making a eertain advance, remained in a stationary condi- 
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tion. Ilene it follows that the existing institutions of stationary societies 
ofien keep alive for examination habits and modes of life which correspond 
with the habits of early European civilization. It therefore follows that it 
is probable that ancient Ireland may be illustrated by modern India. 

Po this idea Sir Henry Maine returns again and again, The Indian family 
throws light on the Irish sept. The influence of the Brahmins illastrates the in- 


41, a } 
Li wreHnons, 


ence of the 


| ° ! 
ihiscovered |e 


An analogy which certainly is extremely striking is 
tween the 


almost incomprehensible allusion in Irish law to what is called ‘fasting 


extraordinary Hindoo custom of ** Dharna” and an 


upon a debtor.” That a creditor should, at any time of the world’s history, 


have extorted payment of his debt by threatening to sit down at his debtor’s | 


door and there starve himself to death, is strange enough. That the custom 
should have needed English law to repress it in India is an undoubted fact. 
That a similar custom once existed in Ireland is a startling theory ; and, 
without knowing something of the texts on which those who maintain it 
rely, any one inust hesitate to affirm positively its truth. Sir Henry Maine, 
however, has pointed to a most suggestive analogy between Indian custom 
and the terms of Irish law, and has, moreover, shown that the institution of 
** fasting upon a debtor” may have been, at one stage of civilization, far 
from the unintelligi>le absurdity which it sounds to modern ears. Closely 
connected with his explanation of the nature of **‘ Dharna” is his whole 
view of distress and of the history of legal procedure. It is, in fact, to this 
portion of his last work that we should ourselves point as the most impor- 
tant contribution he has made to the theory of comparative law ; but though 
many persons will be at once startled and interested by the observation 
**that there is no more ancient institution in the country than the village 
pound, which is far older than the king’s bench, and probably older than 
the kingdom,” the most attractive—the perhaps too attractive—part of 
Professor Maine’s speculations will be found by most readers to ke the bril- 
liant generalizations, which present a whole view of history in a few lucid 
sentences. ‘The change,” for example, he writes, ‘* which took place in 
France at the first Revolution was this : The land-law of the people super- 
seded the land-law of the nobles. In England the converse process has 
been gone through, and what has occurred is in harmony with much else in 
English history. ‘The system of the nobles has become in all essential fea- 
tures the system of the people.” ‘* Fewness of ideas,” again he lays down, 
‘*and slowness of addition to the mental stock, are among the most gene- 
ral characteristics of mankind in its infancy” ; and from this doctrine he 
proceeds, with extraordinary ingenuity, to explain a variety of features in 
ancient Another wide inference drawn from the study of 
Brehon law is that, in some respects, differences of race are, in general, far 
overrated. Such a study ‘‘conveys a stronger impression than ever of a 
wide separation between the Aryan race and races of other stocks ; but it 
suggests that many—perhaps most—of the differences in kind alleged to 
exist between Aryan sub-races are really differences merely in degree of 
development. It is to be hoped the contemporary thought will before 
long make an effort to emancipate itself from those habits of levity in 
adopting theories of race which it seems to have contracted. Many of these 
theories appear to have little merit except the facility which they give for 
building on them inferences tremendously out of proportion to the labor 
which they cost the builder.” 


institutions. 


Each of these reflections is full of interest, and scores as interesting 
might be culled from Professor Maine’s works. Each.of those we have 
cited is in our judgment true, and the last is an observation of immense 
importance which modern theorists, as well as modern politicians, cannot 
lay too much to heart, and the only question it suggests is whether its 
spirit is not wider and truer than its terms. Non-Aryan races are after 
all human beings, and further investigation may perhaps diminish our 
opinion of the difference between even the larger divisions of mankind. Sir 
Henry Maine's generalizations exhibit the weak no less than the strong side 
of his intellect. In the power of tracing analogies between different insti- 
tutions, in the capacity for seeing the bearing of obscure and neglected facts, 
he surpasses any living writer. The fertility, however, and resource of his 
imagination are apt to lead to the construction of theories which, though 
useful as suggestions, cannot be said to rest on a wide basis of ascertained 
fact. In many instances, he may have collected information which fully 
supports his conclusions ; but the unfortunate habit of hardly ever referring 
to his authorities renders it impossible to distinguish in his writings the 
realm of fact from the dcmain of theory. What, for example, is the proof 
that anything like the patria potestas existed in any other race than among 
How far can we safely press what Professor Maine happily 
terms ” Can it, that is to say, be assumed that 
the dramatic element in early forms of action is always the representation of 
Is the likeness between the Brehens 


the Romans ? 
**ancient dramatization ? 


. P. 
what at one time was literal fact ? 
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and the Druids to be considered merely accidental, or are we to search 
for an historical connection ? Is there any real connection between 
any tenure known to Roman law and the feudal system? Is it at all 
certain that the expressions to be found in Irish law as to “ fasting 
have been rightly interpreted, or that the texts are 
sufficient to support any certain theory with reference to the habit to 
which they relate? These and a hundred cther enquiries thrust them- 
selves on any intelligent reader either of ‘ Ancient Law’ or of ‘ The Early 
History of Institutions.’ We do not for a moment undertake to answer 
What we do assert is, that Professor Maine does not pro- 
vide the means for their decisive answer. The facility of his style, his 
masterly handling of his subject, conceal from his delighted readers the im- 
mense amount of hypothesis which underlies even the best ascertained of 
his theories, and a doubt suggests itself whether his ingenuity in providing 
solutions for the problems of legal history does not occasionally lead him to 
confound a plausible hypothesis with a certain fact. The turn of his mind 
inevitably makes him look at law from its historical side. Of this in 
itself there is no reason to complain; but it renders him a not quite satisfac- 
tory critic of writers who, like Austin, treated law logically. Hence the 
last chapters of Professor Maine’s work, which are in effect a critique on 
Austin, though full of interesting suggestions, are the least satisfactory 
part of his work. To complain, for example, that Austin does not deal 
with the question of ‘‘ sovereignty ” historically is to fall into the error, 
which at the present time is common enough, of confounding the province 
of history and of logic. It seems not unlike asserting that Ricardo ought 
to have connected the theory of rent with a history of tenure. The truth 
is that the relation between Ricardo and later writers on political economy 
has a distinct resemblance to the relation between Austin and his critic. 
The older economists, of whom Ricardo may be taken us a type, traced out 
the principles of their science in a hard, precise, and dogmatic form. It 
has been the work of later speculators, such as Mill, to press on public 
attention the modifications and limitations to which the doctrines of their 
predecessors are liable when applied to life or history. This is the spirit in 
which Sir Henry Maine deals with Austin, He accepts that great jurist’s 
fundamental ideas, but he urges that Austin’s conceptions can be taken as 
true only within certain limitations and subject to considerable reservation. 
Unfortunately, the stress laid on these limitations is so great that many 
readers, we suspect, may begin to doubt the value of the conceptions them- 
selves. To produce this result is undoubtedly not the intention of Austin’s 
critic, but it is the effect of the indirect historical form of criticism in which 
Maine excels. Austin’s logical system should ke grappled with logically. 
The critique on Austin shows the weakness just as the rest of the lectures 
exhibit the strong side of the historical method of which Maine is the 
greatest living master. 


upon a debtor” 


these questions. 


RECENT WORKS ON ENGLISH HISTORY.* 
|?UMBERLESS are the histories of England, and yet until now it has 
4. been difficult to select any one from the number as really and 
thoroughly satisfactory. This difficulty exists no longer. We will not go 
so far as to pronounce Mr. Green’s book faultless, but we will say without 
hesitation that it is almost a model of what such.a book should be—so far 
above any other brief and complete history of England that there is no 
room for comparison. It is first of all a history of the English people. 
‘“‘T have,” he says, ‘“‘devoted more space to Chaucer than to Cressy, to 
Caxton than to the petty strife of Yorkist and Lancastrian, to the poor-law 
of Elizabeth than to her victory at Cadiz, to the Methodist revival than to 
the escape of the Young Pretender.” At the same time, he has not forgotten 
that the king and nobility are a part of the people, and has by no means 
neglected the matters that form the stock of most histories. Nor, on the 
other hand, has he lumbered his pages with tiresome details of social life— 
as tiresome and unedifying, in the way they are usually introduced, as the 
dry details of political and military history ; but whenever such facts are 
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introduced, it is in their relation to the national development. A striking 
example of this is found in the sketch of English society in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth (p. 388), every point of which is connected directly with 
the wonderful impulse given at that time to the national growth. The 
book is, therefore, in truth a history of civilization, but civilization regarded 
in a concrete point of view. Society is not treated, after Mr. Buckle’s 
fashion, as growing like a plant wholly from an internal development, but 
all the forces which act upon-it, as well without as within, are carefully and 
adequately analyzed. The characters of leaders are remarkably well de- 
scribed, and their respective influence upon history fairly and appreciatively 
judged. And the author has shown rare tact and discrimination in the 
selection of his facts, so that the reader never feels himself to be put off 
with commonplace generalities, but to be always standing on the firm 
ground of ascertained and systematized knowledge, while at the same time 
every line is interesting reading. 

Although in a certain sense a compendium, this book is fully up to the 
most recent scholarship ; its author, if not an original investigator himself, 
knows at any rate what historical proof is. In early history, he is of the 
same school as Mr. Freeman, although not an unquestioning follower of 
his ; as, for example, he is far more moderate in his championship of God- 
wine and Harold. One feature of Mr. Freeman’s view, indeed, Mr. Green 
pushes altogether too far—the extensive use of the term English. He will 
have it that the Jutes and Saxons, before the migration, were all embraced 
under the name ‘ English ”—surely an opinion rather the converse of the 
truth ; for it is well established that the Angles migrated in a body, the 
name disappearing for ever from the territory which they had occupied ; 
while Jutes and Saxons continued permanently in their old haunts. In 
like manner, he gives without question (p. 56) Mr. Freeman’s view of the 
Witenagemot, as a development of the mark-moot and shire-moot—a view 
which is rejected, and seemingly with right, by Prof. Stubbs. We are not 
sure that in his arrangement Mr. Green does not carry too far his peculiar 
method of discussing the history of the people rather than of the court. 
His division into chapters pays very little regard to reigns and dynasties, 
being grounded upon the great epochs in the life of the community. But 
perhaps it might be said that the history of the nation is even better worth 
telling than that of the people ; and the national life depends a good deal 
upon the old familiar division of periods. This method leads to some slight 
discrepancies. 
by Chap. V., ‘‘ The Hundred Years’ War.” Now, the reign of the third 
Edward falls almost wholly within the range of this topic, while the closing 
scene of the war—Joan of Arc—is relegated to Chap. VI. This cannot 
fail to create some confusion. His plan even leads him at times to disre- 
gard chronological connection altogether, in order to secure a better logical 
arrangement ; for instance, Lord Bacon is introduced (p. 591) in connection 
with the scientific development of the period of the Revolution of 1688 
rather than with the age in which he lived. For this reason, we do not feel 
satisfied with the Table of Contents. The present generation has learned 
the value of indices, and the book before us is provided with a very excel- 
lent one ; but it is equally important to have a copious table of contents, 
such as Mr, Freeman always gives. The peculiarities of Mr. Green’s 
arrangement, joined with the meagreness of the table of contents, make 
it difficult to know where to look for the detailed treatment of any subject 
which is narrower than the heading of a section and broader than an index 
topic. 

American affairs are very well treated ; but both in the map (p. 491) and 
in the text the New England colonies are considered as identical with the 
present States ; only the three colonies of Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island are given in the map for 1640. Again, it is stated (p. 739) 
that an ‘‘ established church” was impossible in the American colonies. 
Now, the Congregational Church was ‘‘ established” in New England and 
the Episcopal in the Southern colonies. Another error is in regard to the 
colonial governments, in all of which it is said that the Governor was ap- 
pointed by the Crown ; but Connecticut and Rhode Island elected their own 
governors until the Revolution, while Pennsylvania and Maryland continued 
under proprietary rule until the same time. 

We notice the following slight errors or misprints: The descent of 
Julius Cesar upon Britain is placed (p. 5) in B.c. 54 instead of 55 ; the first 
king of the House of Valois is called (p. 219) Charles instead of Philip ; the 
mother of Charles IX. is called (p. 404) Mary instead of Catharine of 
Medicis ; the Peace of Paris is placed (p. 748) in 1772 instead of 1765; the 
period from the Duke of Grafton’s administration (1768) to the close of the 
American War is reckoned (p. 749) at eight years. There are excellent genea- 
logical tables, five maps(partly from Mr. Freeman), and a very copious chro- 
nological table from Miss Thompson. The present edition contains no special 


Forexample, Chap. IV., ‘‘ The Three Edwards,” is followed | 
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references, but carefully prepared and valuable general listsof authorit at 


the head of each section. In these Mr. Green has confined himself to English 


and a few leading French authorities. This is no doubt judicious, but we 
think it would have been well to make an exception in the case of so recent 
and important a work, and so specially interesting to English students, as 
Lechler’s * Life of Wiclif.’. The book is well printed, but we must protest 


of some 


against the practice of the Messrs. Macmillan of cutting the edges 
of their books to the quick ; this book, like Stubbs’s * Constitutional His- 
tory,’ is seriously injured by the narrowness of the margin. 

There is no better way of testing the special merits of a book than by 
comparing it with another in the same field ; and the fourth of the ** Epochs 
of History” Series, *The Houses of Lancaster and York,’ covers partly 
the same ground with Mr. Green’s history. Mr. Gairdner’s strength is 


just such as to complement Mr. Green’s work, His history is almost purely 


dynastic ; very little attention relatively is paid to the social and literary 


history of the period, 
and the complicated intrigues of these most puzzling years 
probably as completely as is now possible. Mr. Green ; 


On the other hand, the political history is very full, 
‘¢ unravelled 





esa far more 





lively picture, for instance, of the King-maker, and shows the general bear- 
ings of the Revolution of 1461 with greater force. 
principle dividing the parties, neither were the hereditary claims of any 
material weight in the contest ; but ‘‘the persecution of 
disfranchisement of the voter, the interference with elections, the odium 
of the war, the sham of the long misgovernment, told fatally the 
weak and imbecile king, whose reign had been a long battle of contending 
factions” (p. 277). It was a protest against misgovernment—like the poli- 
tical revolution of last fall—and was followed by the reaction of 1485, when 
it was found that the misgovernment of the new House was almost as gross 
as that of the old. On the other hand, Mr. Gairdner points out, what Mr. 
Green does not. that the quarrel between Edward IV. and Warwick as to 
the French or Burgundian alliances was not on an empty point. The Bur- 
gundian alliance was ‘‘ greatly to the satisfaction of the king and of the 
people generally, especially of the London merchants, who traced with the 
duke’s subjects in Flanders * (p. 185) 


There was no great 


the Lollards, the 


against 


It was a natural outgrowth of the 
industrial development of more than a hundred years 

It may be worth while here to call attention to a recent German 
graph coming within the scope of this work. = Dr 
ascertain the causes which led the Emperor Sigismund to exchange the 
hereditary alliance of his family with France for one with England, 
trace the results of this alliance. 
he finds (p. 57) chiefly in a desire to get back the provinces of the old 
kingdom of Burgundy, which had come into the possession of France. For 
this object he agreed to join Henry V. in active hostilities against Franee. 
This, however, came to naught—Sigismund’s hands were too full elsewhere 


mono 
Lenz's « bject is to 
and to 
The causes of the Treaty of Canterbury 


—and the sole practical result of the alliance was in its influence upon the 
Council then sitting at Constance. The great war between England and 
France threw its shadow upon the deliberations of the Council, and was 
carried on as fiercely there as in the field. France, wader the lead of Ger- 
son and D'Ailly, had taken the lead in the efforts for reform : and it was 
clear that any eflicient reform must .be accomplished before the vacaney in 
the Papacy was filled. But France was now thrown into the arms of the 
party of the Curia, so that she was united with the Italians and Spaniards 
against reform. Even the zeal of the Teutonic nations now flagged, and 
the compromise was soon effected by which Cardinal Colonne was elected 
Pope (Martin V.). All further plans of reform were now postponed until 
the Greek Kalends. 
Mr. Yeatman’s views upon early English history are briefly as follows : 
** That Mercia and East Anglia, long before the days of the Romans, were 
confederation of Ligurian [| = Llogrian] people, who were divided on 
the north by the Humber and Mersey from a confederation of their neigh- 
bors the Umbrians, and upon the south by the Thames and the Bristol Chan- 
nel’ from the West Angles ” (p. 198); that ** the Angles were the people who 
called themselves Llogrians” (p. 45); and **that the Angles were Celtae” 
(p. 38): that ‘* Eastsex, Midsex, and Sussex comprised the whole dominions 
ever occupied by Saxons,” the name Wessex being ‘ta modern forgery” 
(p. 21); that ‘* the Saxons swarmed from every part of the Continent, and 
necessarily spoke every kind of dialect and language . . . not unlike 
the lingo invented for purposes of intercourse by the soldiery of any na- 
tion” (p. 86) [say pigeon-English]; that ‘‘in the Anglo-Saxon tongue, as 
it is presented to us, there is a very small proportion of English words, and 
the bulk of it is damaged Teutonic and Scandinavian, the kind of lingo we 
should expect to find current among the sea-robbers of the north” (p. 83) ; 
that ‘‘the whole of Saxon literature from beginning to end is a forgery ” 
(p. 208): consequently, that ‘‘the fame of Alfred perishes” (p. $19); fur- 
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ther, that ** the whole story of Noriman rale in this country is based upen 
fi it bewan with William the Conqueror, as Mr. f'reciman pre- 
; tends, but with the elder D sh kings, his ancestor (p. 2 Madward th 
| ( | Lupon, not as a restored Saxon vis a 
Prin I ol % andy, the wife ive of 
| land of the eat Canut (p. 19 We have omitted the ‘* pro- 
bab doubtlesses,” and ‘*unquestionablys ” which introduce many of 
the a passages, and will only say that we have never read a book in 
; which these words entered so lavishly in the premises and were so wholly 
| ignored in the conclusions. These views are reiterated in many and vari- 
ous shapes throughout the book ; but the stvle of argumentation may be 
} fairly judged from the following extract : ‘* It may be asked, whet evidence 
: have we of the antiquity of our language ’ what fragments of it do we 
i possess ? We can only answer we possess the language, and that it proves 
: its own antiquity and its own origin : except here and there a word, we 
ed must not expect to find much evidence of its earlier existence. Thatit was 
q the language of the natives, and of their conquerors, the Romans, in the first 
f five centuries after Christ, we know ; and we do not know anything for 
: certain in the five centuries which ensued” (p. 68). 
Let us now pass to a book in the same general direction, but of a very 
i different type. It is the aim of Dr. Nicholas ‘* to show that a moiety, perhaps 
] the greater part, of the subjects of the carly Anglian and Saxon kingdoms 
. must have been of the ‘ British’ race” (p. vi.) This, which covers only a 
small portion of the vast field embraced by Mr. Yeatman’s views, we think 
the author has satisfactorily made out ; and, having regard for the evidence 
+ -which is not by any means of a very remote or recondite nature—it is 
. hard to conceive how the theory of extirpation held by Mr, Freeman and 
Sir Edward Creasy, could have got a foothold. Nevertheless, we cannot 
think thatall Dr. Nicholas’s reasoning is sound. He adduces, for example, 
. the desperate resistance made by the Britons, and the consequent slowness 
of the conquest, as an argument for his view. It seems to us that it tells 
directly the other way. A rapid conquest, like that of the Franks, was 
5 likely to be superficial : a slow and biiterly-resisted conquest is apt to be 
relentless and thorough. Again, while his reasoning from language, history, 
and physical characteristics is generally sound and always able, that from 
} institutions is weak ; evidently he is not thoroughly familiar with this branch 
of the subject. Lie seems entirely ignorant of the fact that Anglo-Saxon laws 
. ° and institutions have close and intimate relations with those of the Teutonic 
nations of the Continent, which is a prima-facie evidence of community of 
origin, As an instance, he says that the division of the territory into 
: hundreds and townships was ‘‘ copied absolutely from the Britons ” (p. 206); 
and a short chapter of nine pages (Chap. IV. of Part III.) is devoted to 
pointing out a few superficial resemblances between British and English 
law, to the complete ignoring of the deep and fundamental resemblances in 
other branches of Teutonic law. The argument would have been stronger 
H without much of this. There are serviceable maps and an index. 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, Unitarian Minister in Boston, 1824-1871. Memoir, 
by his son, William C. Gannett. (Boston: Roberts Bros. 1875.)—This 
. extremely voluminous memoir deserves attention, not because Dr. Gannett 


was «a man of remarkable force, but because there is something rather 
strikingly typical both in his character and career and in the execution of 
the work. Mr. William Gannett has ev idently determined to be readable— 
to make as far as the subject permits a From 
his own point of view, we should say he had succeeded even brilliantly. 


His book is elaborate, and yet clear and vivacious, and it comes as near as 


‘ picturesque ” biography. 


possible to being an entertaining account of a man whose intellectual 
character was singularly monotonous and colorless. Considering that it is 
written from the filial standpoint, it iseven curiously candid and impartial ; 
it seems to us, in fact, to carry contemplative frankness to rather painful 


lengths. If we call such a work, written in such a way, typical, it is not 


that we find it easy to express the various strange things it suggests. Mr. 
William Gannett looks at things in a larger way than his father ; he is, in 


lit 
is something very odd, 


rature and theology, eminently of the period, as the phrase is ; and there 
and, to one who reads between the lines, rather 
melancholy, in seeing Dr. Gannett’s subdued and shrinking personality 
converted into a theme for a regular high-colored *‘ story,” with picturesque 
The whole work belongs to the ciass of 


headings to the chapters. **inti- 






mate” biography, and Dr. Gannett was so stubborn a conservative that 
there is a certain irreverence in the application of the process to him. It 
is a process by which some of his most familiar and most valued canons of 
taste are rather rudely handled. Dr. Gannett, for instance. had the mis- 
fortune to be lame, and be obliged to use in walking two sticks with 
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crutch-handles. 
} 


been made 


It is not speaking harshly to say that this idiosynerasy has 
a pretext for picturesque touches—used by the biographer as a 
pigment, an ‘‘effect.” It is repeatedly alluded to, in a sketchy manner, to 
enliven the narrative ; it constitutes the subject of two engraved vignettes, 
This is the sort of thing one looks for in the novels of Miss Stuart Phelps 
and Mr;. Harding Davis. 
local ; he evidently was a man of incorruptible modesty, and his own self- 
estimate did not err by over-liberality. Local, indeed, is Mr. William 


Gannett’s memoir; it is conceived not only in the temper, but written in 


Dr. Gannett’s career was essentially limited and 


the vocabulary, of an especial phase of Boston civilization. But it operates 
as such a flinging wide of doors, such a tossing up of windows, such a 
lavish admission of searching, staring daylight, that, where much is intended 
to be pathetic, the image that most solicits sympathy is perhaps that of the 
If we should say 
that the manner of all this is unwholesome, we should doubtless seem to be 
making an unkind charge, but we hardly know how else to qualify this 
latest development of literary portraiture. It is the trivial playing at the 
serious ; it is not the masculine way of looking at things. 

Dr. Gannett was a Unitarian minister in Boston from 1824 to 1871, and 
an account of his life involves a somewhat detailed history of New England 
Unitarianism during that long period. Mr. Gannett has treated of this 
subject in two interesting chapters—the best, perhaps, in his book. In the 
first he sketches the formation, early in the century, of the sect as a sect : 
‘* The Girding ” he characteristically calls his narrative. In the second he 
depicts, with effective strokes, the great Transcendental and Radical schism 
of which Mr. Emerson, first, and Theodore Parker, later, were the most 
eminent apostles. The presiding-spirit at the outset of Dr. Gannett’s carcer 
had been Dr, Channing, and it was under his untarnished wing that he 
took his first steps in the ministry. He was Dr. Channing’s colleague in 
the pulpit from the year 1824 until the latier’s death in 1842. He then 
assumed the sole charge of the congregation, and kept it till his own sad 
death, by a railway accident, in 1871, Ile was purely and simply a minis- 
ter, and in the practical rather than the intellectual sense. He produced 
nothing but his weekly sermons, and treated none but religious topics. He 
was a man, we should say, of an extreme simplicity of organization. He was 
a born minister ; he stepped straight from his school days into the pulpit, 
and looked at the world, ever afterwards, from the pulpit alone. Lis piety 
was of a most strenuous and consistent type ; what is called the ‘ world” 
said little or nothing to him ; in his tastes, in his habits, in his tempera- 
ment, he was a pure ascetic ; his life was altogether the life of the con- 
Religion for him, in fact, meant simply intense conscientiousness 


venerable subject in his extreme bereavement of privacy. 


science. 
—an attitude of perpetual vigilance against wrong-doing. His conscien- 
tiousness, as his son intimates, was morbid and overdone. We read with 
a sort of alarm that the young Iady he was about to marry had ‘a con- 
scientiousness as certain as his own.” Dr. Gannett’s religious feeling was 
so intense and, if there had been a little more of what we may call ‘* tem- 
perament ” in it, one would say so ardent, that one almost wonders that he 
found himself able, in Unitarian soil, to sink his shaft deep enough. 


It would seem that he ought to have belonged to a Church of 
the rigid, old-fashioned sort. But he found his opportunity by 
making his Unitarianism as conservative as possible; he kept his 
faith, and that of his congregation, in so far as he could, where 
he found it, and conspicuously failed to avail himself of any 


later-born latitude of thought. Mr. Emerson diverged into magnificent 
vagueness, but we doubt whether Dr. Gannett went a step with him even 
Ile opposed Theodore Parker, he had nothing in common 
with the Anti-Slavery group. Both at first and afterwards, he saw nothing 
in the Civil War but matter for regret. His biographer has printed in an 
appendix a number of his sermons, few of which were published during his 
life. He declined, sagaciously, shortly before his death, to make a volume 
of them, for he felt that, though they had played a useful part when ad- 
dressed to a congregation with whom he was in intimate personal relations, 
they would not fall very forcibly on the ear of the world at large. They 
have a great deal of precision and earnestness of statement, but they strike 
us as almost painfully dry. They are meagre and colorless, and we think 
they lack the highest sort of elevation. They have neither spiritual passion 
on one side, nor marked intellectual acuteness on the other. Dr. Gannett’s 
character, in short, viewed on the scale on which his son has unfolded 
it, is chargeable on the whole with an extreme dryness ; it is not the sort 
of character which a race is the stronger for producing in more than limited 
quantity. It seems, somehow, too economically compounded ; it has, as 
we said just now, a fatal lack of temperament. It has certainly done good 
service in the history of New England, and it has carried the mechanical 
development of conscience, as it may be called, to an extreme refinemen’. 
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But we doubt whether, experimentally, measured by sufficient periods, the 
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type to which it belongs would prove to be the soil from which first-rate 
nen spring—men either of large purpose or of large culture. 
Y | ; i 


Days Near Rome. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 
delphia: Porter & Coates. 
of the most charming possible, and the great popularity of his * Walks in 
Rome,’ will assure his present work a general welcome. 


Two volumes, (Phila- 
1875.)—Both Mr. Hare’s subject, which is one 


Ever since he had 
announced, in the preface to the ‘ Walks,’ that it was in preparation, we 
had been eagerly impatient for it; and, on the whole, we have not been 
disappointed, Ile depends rather more than may seem desirable on other 
people to convey his impressions, and rather less upon himself; that is, he 
is a compiler rather than a describer. His own powers of description, 
though not brilliant, are always agreeable, and he might with advantage 
more frequently trust to them. His present work is, with modifications, 
fashioned in the same manner as the ‘Walks’; the text constantly alter- 
nating with quotations from other writers. It was noticeable in the 
‘Walks’ that almost every one who had written with any conspicuity about 
anything else in the world, had also written something about Rome that 
could be made to pass muster as an ‘* extract.” The extracts were some- 
times rather trivial, but taken together they made an extremely entertaining 
book. The outlying towns and districts of the old Papal Dominion have lain 
less in the beaten track of literature, and the process of collecting pertinent 
anecdotes, allusions, descriptions, must have been a good deal more labo- 
rious. Mr, Hare has followed a very happy line. His book is meant for 
the average Anglo-Saxon tourist, who is usually not brimming with native 
erudition, and he reproduces a great many things which are probably fami- 
liar to the learned (though of which even the learned can afford to be 
reminded), but in which most people will find much of the freshness of 
unsuspected lore. Ile is abundant (as is quite right) in his quotations from 
the Latin poets—from Horace, Virgil, Ovid, and Juvenal. The smallest 
pretext for quoting from Horace—the most quotable of the ancients— 
should always be cultivated. For the rest, his tributaries have chiefly been 
the modern (English, German, and French) historians and antiquarians ; 
to which it should be added, that his own share of the text is much more 
liveral than in the ‘Walks.’ In Mr. Hare’s place, we should have treated 
the reader to rather less of Herr Gregorovius, the German historian and 
tourist, for this writer possesses in excess the deplorable German habit of 
transforming, in description, the definite into the vague. Unfortunately, 
he seems to have penetrated into the most deliciously out-of-the-way nooks 
and corners, and his testimony about various charming places is the best 
that offers. 

The author has thoroughly explored the field, and left no mossy 
stone unturned which might reveal some lurking treasure of picturesque- 
ness. The volume represents in this way no small amount of good- 
natured submission to dire discomfort. It is true that the inspiration 
and the reward were great, and that there is no bed one would not 
lie down upon, no tavern fare he would not contrive to swallow, for the 
sake of a few hours in such places as Norma and Ninfa, Anagno or Sutri. 
The Alban and Sabine, the Ciminian and Volscian hills, the roman- 
tic Abbruzzi, the Pontine Marshes, the Etruscan treasures of Cervetri 
and Corneto, the 
direction of the Neapolitan railway as far as Monte Cassino—this 
great treasure-ground of antiquities and curiosities, of the pictu- 
resque in history, in scenery, in population, has been minutely inspected 
by Mr. Hare. Many of the places have long been among the regular excur- 
sions from Rome; others had to be discovered, to be reached in sucl 
scrambling fashion as might be, to be put into relation, after drowsy inter- 
vals, with the outer world. The author now tells us in detail the ways and 
means for following in his footsteps, and gives us valuable practicai advice. 
He has made a great deal of delightful experience easier, but we hardly 
know whether to thank him. We sce the mighty annual herd of tourists 
looming up behind him, and we sigh over the kindly obscurity that he has 
dispelled. 


nearer towns along the railway to Florence, the 


It was thanks to their being down in no guide-book that he 
found many of the places he describes so charming ; but he breaks the 
charm, even while he commemorates it, and he inaugurates the era of 
invasion. He has done a good work, but we should think that he must 
feel at times as if he had assuiaec a heavy responsibility. He makes in his 
opening pages a vivid and dismal stacement ~f what the new régime means 
in Rome itself in the way of ruin of the ola picturesqueness—a fact that 
had a perfectly substantial value which it is as culpable to underestimat: 
as to exaggerate. But it is really a melancholy fact that he himself will 
have introduced a new régime into the strange, quaint places of the ! 


ation. 
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Volscians. 


slowly. 


The utmost that we can hope is that it will establish iiself 


Brie-d-Brae Series. Personal Reminiscen:es of Moore and Jerdan. 
Edited by R. UH. Stoddard. (New York: Scribner, Armstt & Co 
1875.)—We are not, as a general ru fond of books of ** extracts” of any 
sort ; but it must be allowed that Mr. Stoddard is performing a usefal 
work. There are a great many books that people are curious about which 
are too long or too dull or too much out of fashion to be attacked at first 
hand at the present hour, Mr. Stoddard may, apparently, be trusted to 


skim through them and cut out the most characteristic and entertaining 


pages. ‘* Memoirs” are notoriously diffuse, and yet half the best anecdotes 


in the language are to be found in their pages. The eight octavo volumes 
of Thomas Moore’s * Diary’ are, perhaps a conspicuous combination of the 
redundancy that the average’ reader dreads and the personal gossip that he 

Mr. Stoddard has compressed i and 
fifty small pages what he considers the most valuable portion of this copious 


longs to dabble in. into a hundre 
record ; but what he has given does not suggest that the present generation 
Moore's perk dand cirele 


e Who poss ss What is called 


need greatly trouble itself about the remainder. 
of friends have become classic ground to peopl i 
the historie consciousness, in a moderate degree of development. Rogers's 
breakfasts, Lord Holland’s dinners, Byron’s suppers, the hospitality of Ab- 
botsford, the talks of Sydney Smith, the reunions of the Edinburgh Review- 
ers, were all occasions which have been in the habit of imposing themselves 
on our imagination with a suggestion of unattainable brilliancy—of unpur 


chasable privilege. Moore was pars magna of all these ; but the per sal 


of his reminiscences is certainly reassuring to over-regretful minds, Any- 


thing more idle than most of his journalizing it would be hard to conceive. 
It is probable that he always selected the lighter matters for record in prefer- 
ence to the grave; he was a man of an extremely frivolous imagination and 


weak jokes, and thin personalities were the things he loved best to com- 
memorate, But allowing for this, he lived with the best talkers of his time 
and was one of the shining conversational lights Ue heard. of course, a 
vast amount of good talk; but we suspect, on his showing, that the average of 
talk among clever people was much lower—coarver, lighter, less cultivated 

than it is now. Few of his professedly facetious stories—and of these he 
made a great collection—would do much toward keeping the tables of the pre- 
sent dayin a roar. Mr. Stoddard gives many of his jokes and anecdotes ; the 
run of them is decidedly poor. Here is one better perhaps than the ave 


shabby dress with | forget 


“Told of Coleridge riding about in a strange, 


whom, at Keswick, and on some company approaching them, Cok 


i 
offered to fall behind and pass for his companion’s servant. ‘No,’ said the 


other, ‘Iam proud of you as a friend, but T must say IT should be ashamed 


oo . 


of you as a servant. There are quotations from those paris of the * Diary 


relating to his visit to Byron in Italy, and various allusions to Seott—each 


\ 
reminding us afresh of Byron’s unamiable folly and Scott’s genial good 
sense. There are also extracts from Moore's record of his researches into the 
personal history of Sheridan, in preparation for writing his life ; which re- 


minds us afresh that of all profitless gossip the grea tstock of storic 


about 
utterly profitless, 





Sheridan’s smart sayings and loose doings is the most 
They have always seemed to us singularly unavailable for either moral or 


intellectual purposes. 


The same may be said—though on different grounds 
—of the lueubrations of Mr. William Jerdan, editor of the Le/erary 
Gazette, patron of rising authors, and author himself of some elderly 


memoirs. He sawa great deal of the people of his day, and was apparently 
an estimable personage ; but as a raconteur he is unpardonably dull and 
His literary importance may be measured by the fact that the per- 
formance in which he took most satisfaction was his standing godfather to 
much of the poetic progeny of the prolific but now forgotten ‘ L. EB. L. 
This lady is chiefly remembered by the tragical circumstances of her death 
(she poisoned herself, if we are not mistaken, at Cape Coast Castle, in 
Africa, where, after having married an officer in the English army, she had 
gone to live), We may connect her, on Mr. Jerdan’s 


‘ 
colorless. 


showing, with the 
more cheerful fact that she made, in her brief career, upwards of thirteen 
thousand dollars by her contributions to the annuals of the period. 


British Wild-Flowers considered in Relation to Insects. By Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S., M.P.. Vice-Chancellor of the University of Lon- 
don, With numerous illustrations. (New York : Macmillan & Co, 1875.) 
—At the last meeting of the British Association, a veteran botanist, in 
tracing the recent progress of systematic botany, contrasted the science of 
his youth (restricted, at least mainly and popularly, to the naming and 
technical study of genera and species by means of a few ol.vious esteinal 
characters, dealt with under a sterile artificial system) with that of his 





behavior as well as structure, of the vegetable races are taken into account. 
For a single exemplification of the change which has taken place in a single 
lifetime, nothing could be more instructive than the lecture on the relation 
of flowers and insects delivered at the same meeting by a young but distin- 
guished naturalist, not spe Imagine Sir James Edward 
Smith, along with the other founders of the Linnean Society, 


ially a botanist. 





istening toa 
upon 
the arrangements in hermaphrodite blossoms—seemingly most secure of 


discourse on the advantage and even necessity of insects to flowers ; 


connubial fruition—to prevent pollen from reaching stigma except by 
hymenopterous or other insect agency; upon the beauty which insects have 
imparted to flowers, and the new and varied powers which flowers in their 
turn have developed in insects, so that, while to insects ‘* we owe the beauty 
of our gardens and the sweetness of our fields, to them flowers are indebted 
for their scent and color, nay, for their very existence in its present form.” 
These gifts have been bestowed in a most roundabout way, and the hypo- 
thesis, of which these are some of the outcomings, is open to a certain 
amount of criticism. We are not going toexplain or toexamine it. Suffice 
it to say that the lecture aforesaid has since done service in a series of arti- 
cles published in Nafure, and these are now collected to form the present 
handy volume. It will be very useful in England, where there were no 
text-books or popular treatises upon this interesting subject, such as those 
of Hermann Miiller, Delpino, Hildebrand, and Axell on the Continent, and 
where even the investigations and fertile suggestions of Darwin—from whom 
all this new knowledge is directly or indirectly derived—seem by no means 
to be widely known or comprehended. Whatever of original matter Sir 
John Lubbock has himself contributed is pertinent and excellent ; but the 
book is mainly a compilation, and the figures borrowed. The account of 
the British wild-flowers in their natural orders covers too much ground too 
thinly for the greatest usefulness. The earliest chapters are the fullest and 
best. Especially good is the illustration of the gradual modification which 
the mouth-parts and legs of bees and butterflies are thought to have under- 
gone so that they might profit by their visits to flowers—condensed from 
Hermann Miiller. 


Transit of Venus. A Popular Account of Past and Coming Transits. By 
Richard A. Proctor. (New York: R. Worthington & Co, 1875.)—For the 
purpose of the critical reader, Mr. Proctor’s books may be divided into two 
quite distinct classes of extremely unequal merit. The first, including such 
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later years, when the whole life-history, distribution in space and time, and 
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works as those on the Sun and the Moon, are systematic and elaborate 
treatises on their respective subjects, which, in matter, style, and arrange- 
ment, leave little to be desired. The other class comprises collections of 
fugitive essays contributed to newspapers and magazines, abounding in re- 
petitions and speculations, and not worth more than the casual reading 
We are pleased to find that this 
work on the Transit of Venus belongs to the first class, and is one in which 


which they receive in their original form. 


the reader may find a very full discussion of all the questions growing out 
of the observations of that phenomenon. It is largely historical, commenc- 
ing with the transit of 1639, which was observed by Horrox, and concluding 
vith a description of the preparations made by different nations to observe 
the late transit, and a discussion of plans for observing that to come eight 
years hence. On the whole, it is the most complete popular summary of 
the entire subject for general reference which we have chanced to meet. 
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Harper's Weekly. 








This journal gives full and accurate information on all | 


questions relating to railroads and railroad rolling-stock ; 
their construction, working, administration, and relations to 
the community. Leading railroad men throughout the 
country write for it, and it is recommended by all classes of 
railroad men, students of transportation, and investors in 


railroad stocks and bonds. 





Address and make orders payable to 
THE RAILROAD GAZETTE, 


73 Broadway, New York. 





Books, No. g, relating to America, Indians, etc., just 
published, and sent on application. E. W. NASH, 
successor to W. Gowans, 120 Nassau Street, New York. 


INCINNATI BOOK AUCTION 
Rooms. Established 1841. The only book-auction 
house in the West. Consignments solicited. Libra- 

ries catalogued and sold to the best advantage. Small lots of 
books received and catalogued with others. Collectors of 
libraries can have our catalogues mailed to them upon re- 
quest. N. B.—Careful attention given to Works of Art. 


W. O. DAVIE & CO., 16 East Fourth Street. 


Der Leitfaden. 


By T. HENESS, A.M., Yale. 


A Guide to the Study of German without Grammar or 
Dictionary. 








Professor Whitney of Yale,and many other distinguished 
gentlemen, speak in the highest terms of the book and of the 
method. 

Cloth, $1 so. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price. 


SCHOENHOF & MOELLER, 


Foreign Booksellers, Boston 





OOK S.— CATALOGUE OF | 


The Nation. 


ASTLE NOWHERE; \Lake-Coun- 
try Sketches. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 
1 vol. r2mo, $2. 

“Since the day when ‘The Luck of Roaring Camp’ 
awoke us all to a new sensation, there has been published no 
book of short stories so fresh in scenery and incident, so in- 
disputably original.”’"—Z. C. M., in N.V. Tribune. 


OAKRIDGE: An Old-Time 
By J. Emerson Smith. 1 vol. 12mo, $2. 

‘“* A work of peculiar character, differing utterly from the 
ordinary novel of the day, and attractive by reason of its 
freshness. Two or three love dramas are embodied in the 
book, containing passages of great dramatic power.’’—Z /te- 
rary World. 

G2" For sale by all booksellers. 
of price by the publishers, 


JAMES R. OSGOOD 


Story. 


Sent post-paid on receipt 


& CO., Bosron. 





Completion of an Important Work. 


Messrs. CasseLt & Co. have the pleasure of announcing that 
The Bible -:ducator | 


Is now complete in 4 vols., price $3 each. 


The work needs no recommendation other than the mere | 
mention ofa few of the contributors : The Dean of Canterbury 
(Payne Smith); The Dean of Chester (Dr. Howson); Rev. 
F. W. Farrar, B.D. (Marlborough); Rev. Dr. Vaughan 
(Temple Church); Rev. H D. M. Spence, M.A.; Rev. W. 
Houghton, M.A., F.L.S. (Preston); Rev Stanley Leathes, 
M.A., King’s College ; Rev. Geo Rawlinson, M.A. ; Major 
Wilson (Palestine Exploration); W. Caruthers (Botany De- 
partment British Museum) ; Jno. Stainor (Organist St. Paul’s | 


Ww gee Under the Editorship of Rev. E, H. Plumptre, | 
A. 


| a Lamb, 


For prospectuses and information apply to 
CASSELL, PETTER & GALPIN, 


596 Broadway, 
New Yo 


York. | Cincinnati, Ohio. Chicago, Ill. 





Complete in Five Parts. 


Smith's Historical Atlas. 


An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, Biblical and 
Classical. Compiled under the superintendence of Dr 
William Smith and Mr. George Grove. 


This magnificent and valuable work is now completed nm 
Five Parts. It contains forty-two large and beautiful Maps 


and complete Indexes. 
** The whole work is a splendid specimen of what can be 


achieved by learned labor and technical skill.""—London 


| Atheneum, 


} 


Price $7 per Part 
LITTLE, BROWN & CO., PUBLISHERs, 
BOSTON 





Ready Thursday, April 1, 1875. 


ITSTORICAL COLLECTIONS 
of Louisiana and Florida. Second Series. By Col. 
B. F. French. 1 vol 8vo, $4. 
Recent Publications. 
ZSCHOKKE’ S HISTORY 
Switzerland. New edition 1 vol. 12mo, $1 75. 


OF 


“* The * History of Switzerland,’ by Heinrich Zschokke, is 


| one of the most vigorous and stimulating records of national 


life ever given to the world.”’— Boston Daily Globe. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE 
United States. With a Concordance and Classified 
Index. By Charles W. Stearns, M.D 

1 vol, 12m, cloth, college edition, $1 oo. 
s * vo, “ UHbeaty ss I 50. 
ALBERT MASON, Publisher, 
13 Astor Place, New York, 


P COS 7 FPGaAAREaARA ZFS 
IMPOSSIBLE. 


$20 will buy a First Mortgage Premium Bond of the NEW 
YORK INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION COMPANY. 
Authorized by the Legislature of the State of New York. 

rhird Series Drawing, April s, 187s. 

Every Bond will be Redeemed with a Premium, as an 
equivalent for interest. Capital Premium, $100,000 

Address, for Bonas and full information, 

MORGENTHAU, BRUNO & CO., 
FINANCIAL AGENTS, 

Poet Office Drawer 2g. 


| 83 West Fourth St., | go Washington St., 


23 Park Row, New York. | 
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SECOND EDITION, 

. . a ae 
HELPS TO PRAYER. 
A manual designed to aid Christian Believers in acquiring the 

Gifts and in_maintaining the Practice of Prayer in the 
Closet, the Family, the Social Gatherings, and the Pub- 
lic Congregations. By Rev. D. P Kidder, D.D 12mMo0, 
$1 75; Red-line edition, toned paper, gilt edges, bevelled 
boards, $3 50. 
CoMMENTS OF THE PREss. 
‘** We believe no earnest person can read this volume with- 
out gaining great benefit.”’-—-CAristran Union 


“Ie has been prepared with intelligence, judgment, and 
care.”’"—Christian at Work. 


“We commend it to the attention of all.""—S?. Lewis 
Christian Advocate. 
** Its spirit is excellent, its tone elevated.”’"— Morning Star 


“It must do good among all intelligent, thoughtful, and 
devout Christians.” —Christian /nteliigences 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 


805 Broadway, New York 


PUBLISHERS, 


Now Ready for March 
The Portfolto: 


An Artistic Periodical. Edited by P. H 


Hamerton 


National Gallery. XV. Giorgio Barberelli 


R. N. Wornum 


CONTENTS: 


A Knight in Armor. By 


Greek Coins 


Il. By H. Vertue Tebb.—L’Eauforte en 1875.— French 

Artists of the Present Day. I1l Bouguereau. By Rene 

Menard.—Technical Notes. By Holman Hunt 
IntustrRaTiIoNS: A Knight in Armor. By Giorgiwne 


Etched by Rajon.—Greek Coins. Autotype.-irl Carryiny 


By Bouguereau. Fac-simile Engraving 


rerRMs: $12 per annum, postage paid, Single number, by 


mail, $1 12 


J. W. BOUTON, 


zoo Broadway, New York 
Selected Poems Now Ready - 


ILLUSTRATED 





TEN CENTS PER NUMBER 


Ne. 1. Locksley Hall (A. Tennyson) 


No. 2. The Pnsoner of Chillon (Byron), Latest Verses (By 


ron). 
The High-Tide on the Coast of Lincolnshire (Jean 


No. 3. 

Ing :low), Bernardo del Carpio (Mrs. Hemans) 

No. 4. The Bridge of Sighs (T. Hood), Lines to my Mother's 
Picture (W. Cowper), The Three Fishers (C. Kings 
ley). 

No. 5. Tam O'Shanter (R. Burns), To the Unco Guid (R 
Burns). 

No. 6. Death of Arthur (A. Tennyson) 

No. 7. The Raven (E. A. Poe), Lucy Gray (W. Wordsworth) 

No. 8. The Yarn of the Nancy Bell (W. S. Gilbert), The 
Lost Heir (T. Hood), John Anderson my Jo (R 
Burns), Faithless Sally Brown (T. Hood). 

No. 9. Make Way for Liberty (J. Montgomery), The Charge 


of the Light Brigade (A. Tennyson), On the Loss of 
the Royal George (W. Cowper), The American Flag 
(Joseph Rodman Drake). 
Songs of Seven (Jean Ingelow) 
The Brook (A. Tennyson), Our 
Procter). 
Mother and Poet (Mrs. E. Browning), The Horn of 
Egremont Castle (W. Wordsworth), Mary Morrison 
(R. Burns) 
. The Diver (Schiller), ** Break, Break, Break’ (A 
Tennyson), Illusion (Miss Procter), Death's Final 
Conquest (J. Shirley). 


No. 10. 


No. 11. Dead (Miss A. A 


Z 
~ 
n 


Shelley), The Cloud (P. B 


o. 14. To the Skylark (P. B. 

Shelley), Ode on a Grecian Urn (John Keats). 

No. 1s, The Death of the Old Year (A. Tennyson), The Old 
Year (Francis Turner Palgrave), Dirge for the Year 
(P. B. Shelley), New Year's Eve (A. Tennyson), 
Sonnet from the Portuguese (Mrs. Browning), Mid- 
night Mass for the Dying Year (H. W_ Longfellow), 
Song of the Silent Land (H. W. Longfellow). 

No. 16. The Power of Poetry (Matthew Arnold), The Cot- 
ter’s Saturday Night (R. Burns), The Banks o’ Doon 
(R. Burns), Bonnie Lesley (R. Burns). 

No. 17. Elegy Written ina Country Churchyard (T. Gray), 


Hallowed Ground (T. Campbell), Is there, for Hon- 


est Poverty (R. Burns). 


No. 18. The Red Fisherman (W. M. Praed), Ode ona Fa- 
vorite Cat Drowned in a Tub of Gold Fishes (1 
Gray). 

No. 19. The Miller's Daughter (A. Tennyson), To Blossom: 
(Robert Herrick). 

No. 20. Hart-leap Well (William Wordsworth), How they 


Brought the Good News from Ghent to Aix (Robert 
Browning), A Canadian Boat-Song (Thomas Moore) 


KILBOURNE TOMPKINS, 
16 Cedar Street, New York. 
G2 Will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of price. 
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lhe Reader. 


AN ENGLISH STATESMAN OF THE PERIOD OF THE 


> 


AMERICAN REVOLUTION 


‘The Life of William, Earl of Shelburne,’ 
created in his latter years Marquess of Lansdowne, 
is of interest as affecting the policy of Great Bri 
tain in that vexed period when ‘‘ the Great Com- 
moner”™ was monarch of England, and George 
lil, its King. 

The great-grandson of Shelburne has modestly 
ind sensibly fulfilled his task of biographer, 
which is infact largely one of compilation. From 
a quantity of state and family papers, some of 
which have rested in utter obscurity until now; 
from the two or three fragments of autobiogra 
phy by Shelburne, discovered at Lansdowne 
House ; from the letters to him of George IIL, 
just discovered at Bowood; the diary of Lady 
Shelburne ; and from state records of the period, 
Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice composes a memoir 
which has the freshness and interest of an auto 
biography. 

After his military service under Prince Ferdi- 
nand in the Seven Years’ War, Shelburne’s claim 
to interest consists in the assistance he gave to 
Pitt in the latter's conciliatory policy towards the 
American colonies. In 1763 he was made presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, and quickly used his 
position to oppose the plans conceived for taxing 
the colonists, thus in early youth losing the 
friendship of the king and confirming that of 
Pitt. In 1766, the date when the present instal- 
ment of the biography closes, he was made Sec- 
retary of State, an appointment, as Pitt hastened 
io write to him, “ every way so advantageous to 
his Majesty's service, as well as flattering to all 
my wishes, public and private.” 

Phe first volume closes at the threshold ot the 
vexatious period when the young statesman ol 
twenty-nine, during the illness of Lord Chatham, 
had to intercede between the complaining colo- 
nies and the predominating influence in the Ca- 
binet of Townshend and the Duke of Grafton. 
His subsequent dismissal bythe king,and return 
to greater favor than ever as Premier in 1782, 
will form the topics of another volume. 

Itis a matter of interest, more especially to 
Americans, to have resuscitated this lost historic 
character. During the long, obscure history of 
petty tyrannies devised by George III., this 
counsellor, who had at his fingers’ ends the theo- 
ries of revenue and laws of the Exchequer, used 
all his intelligence to oppose the narrow, exas 
perating schemes of taxation by which the loyal- 
ty of a great colony was alienated. To do this 
he employed both logic and ruse; he has been 
reproached with insincerity ; but Franklin, who 
saw him frequently, declares him in his journal 
‘never to have given him a proof of this defect.” 

The biographer, whose chief aim seems to be 
to efface himself in the narration, gives in the 
best possible arrangement the interesting docu 
ments left by Earl Shelburne. The style of these 
papers is extremely fresh and spirited. His por- 
trait of Fox is severe ; he remarks that he had 
“the ambition of office, and looked on corruption 
as the only means to attain it; ‘Il give you so 
much, and you shall give me in return, and so 
we'll defy the world and sing tol-de-rol.’” His 
summary of Pitt is of course an admiring one, 
but not without discernment, as when he points 
out the “degree of pedantry in his conversation, 
especially when he affected levity.” Pitt was “as 
genteel asa martyr to the gout could be, with 
the eye of a hawk, a little head, thin face, long, 
aquiline nose, and perfectly erect.” Along with 
many such portraits of the great men of the 
eighteenth century, the diary of Lady Shelburne 
comes in as a familiar record, giving home-detail 
more in the style of Pepys ; and the whole me- 
moir revives for us with freshness and animation 
the movements and events in England precisely 
at the time when they were of most momentous 
interest to Americans 
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William, Earl of Shelburne, afterwards 
First Marquess of Lansdowne, The Life of. With Ex- 
tracts from his papers and correspondence. By Lord 
Edmond Fitzmaurice. Vol. I., 1737-1766. 8vo, $4 

“This is a volume of extraordinary interest and value. 
* One of the suppressed characters of English history’ is re- 
stored to us, and we marvel not only that Lord Shelburne’s 
autobiography should have waited to be edited by his great 
grandson instead of having been published early in the pre- 
sent century by his son, unless, as we hear, its existence was 
really unknown till last year. Good as it is, to our great 
wonder it is better as a book of gossip than as a book of his- 
tory. The characters of leading statesmen are gems, and 
epigrams which will dwel! in the memory abound.”’—A the- 


Meum, 


Leopold von Ranke’s History of England, 
principally in the Seventeenth Century, Translated 
from the German. 6 vols. 8vo, $24. 

** This work of a veteran historian, whose fame is Euro- 
pean, is worthy of his reputation.’’—A theneum. 

** Of all Ranke’s numerous historical works, perhaps none 
is so illustrative of his peculiar power as is his ‘ History of 
England.’ His political penetration has found a worthy field 
for its exercise in the complications of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, while his profound conviction of the momentous nature 
of the issues involved gives a tone of nobie elevation to his 
conception of the meaning of the whole.”""—F.2am/ner (Lon- 


@dvn. 


A Short History of the English People. 
By J. R. Green, M.A., Examiner in the School of Mo- 
dern History at Oxford. With Colored Maps, Genea- 
logical Tables, and Chronological Annals. Cr. 8vo, $2. 

** We know of no record of the whole drama of English his- 
tory to be compared with it. We know of none that is so 
distinctly a work of genius.”’"—Pad/ Mall Gazette. 

** It stands alone as the one general history of the country, 
for the sake of which all others, if young and old are wise, 
will be speedily and surely set aside.”"—Academy. 

‘** This is a single volume, of the modest pretensions and 
unpretending appearance of a school-book ; but the wealth of 
material, of learning, thought, and fancy which the author 
has lavished upon it might easily have supplied a stately 
library of eight or ten volumes.’’—Saturday Review. 


A Summary of Modern History. Translated 
from the French of M. Michelet, and continued to the 
present time, by M. C. M. Simpson. Extra fcap. 8vo, 
$1 75. 

Primer of English Grammar. By the Rev. 
R. Morris, M.A., LL.D., author of * Historical Outlines 
of English Accidence.’ 18mo, cloth, 40 cents; paper, 
30 cents. Being the first volume of a new series of Prim- 
ers of History and Literature. Edited by J. R. Green, 
M.A., author of ‘A Short History a the English 
People.’ 

‘Both the historical and grammatical relations of the 
language are exhibited in a manner which leaves nothing to 
be desired in a book of practical reference. The younger 
pupil will here find everything essential to this progress 
ready prepared at his hand, while it will serve the more ad- 
vanced student as a valuable refreshment and aid to his 
memory.” —JN. ¥. Tribune 


Practical Hints on the Quantitative Pronun- 
ciation of Latin. For the use of Classical Teachers and 
Linguists. By A. J. Ellis, B.A., F.R.S. Extra fep. 
8vo, $1 75. 


The Life and Letters of Bishop Patteson. 
By Miss C. M. Yonge, author of * The Heir of Redclyffe.’ 
With two Portraits on Steel. 2 vols, crown $vo, $s. 

**Such a life with its grand lessons of unselfishness is a 
blessing and an honor to the age in which it is lived ; the bio- 
graphy cannot be studied without pleasure and profit ; and, 
indeed, we should think little of the man who did not rise 
from the study of it better and wiser. Neither the church 
nor the nation which produces such sons need ever despair 
of its future.’"— 7he Saturday Review. 


The Story of a Fellow-Soldier. An Account 
of the Life and Missionary Labors of the Rt. Rev. John 
Coleridge Patteson, Bishop of the Melanesian Islands. 
By Frances Awdry. Extrafcap. 8vo, with six Illustra- 
tions, $1 50. 

* This delightful story is told in simple and touching lan- 
guage, and is sure to interest every class of readers. Any 
child can understand it, and yet the book is far from being 
childish. It is the record of a noble life which was willingly 
given and sacrificed to missionary labors.’’— 7he Church and 
State. 


The Statesman’s Year-Book for 1875. A 
Statistical and Historical Annual of the States of che 
Civilized World. Hand-book for Politicians and Mer- 
chants. By F. Marten (Twelfth Annual Publication.) 
Revised after Official Returns. Crown 8vo, $3 50. 

Sears the marks of conscientious revision since its last 
issue, and with its chronicle of events, its comparative tables 
(considerably renewed), and its political and statistical ac- 
count of the civilized states of the world, continues to be a 
most useful manual for study and reference.’’— 7he Nation. 

** An exceedingly handy work for reference, which may be 
commended without qualification.” —Financier. 

* For the last eight years we have relied almost exclusively 
upon * The Statesman’s Year-book’ for the statistics of all 
nations, and have found it far more reliable and with much 
later information than the *‘ Almanach de Gotha,’ which, 
printed in French, is a sealed volume to the generality of 
‘nglish and American readers.” —PAtladelphia Press. 
The Three Devils. Luther's, Milton's, 

Goethe’s. With Other Essays. By David Masson, 

M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English Lite- 

rature in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, $1 75. 


Tales in Political Economy. By Millicent 
Garrett Fawcett. Extra fcap. 8vo, $1. 
* The idea is a good one, and it is quite wonderful what a 


-mass of economic teaching the author manages to compress 


into a small space. . . The true doctrines of interna- 
tional trade currency, and the ratio between production and 
population, are set before us, and illustrated in a masterly 
manner.’’—A theneum. 


Scandinavian History. By F.C. Oté With 
Maps. Extra fcap. 8vo, $2 50. 


British Wild Flowers, considered in relation 
to Insects. By Sir John Lubbock, Bart., M-.P., F.R.S. 
With numerous illustrations on wood. Crown 8vo, $1 50 

[Nature Series. 

Polarization of Light. By William Spottis- 
woode, LL.D., F.R.S. With colored Plate and other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, $1. {Nature Series. 

‘* The fundamental principles of the subject are explained 
in a simple manner, and are well illustrated by means of two 
beautifully colored plates, besides a number of woodcuts.” 
American Fournal of Science. 


The Methods-of Ethics. Ky Henry Sidgwick, 
M.A., late Fellow of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge. 
8vo, $4. 

** This excellent and very welcome volume. . . . Leav- 
ing to metaphysicians any further discussion that may be 
needed respecting the already overdiscussed problem of the 
origin of the moral faculty, he takes it for granted as readily 
as the geometrician takes space for granted, or the physicist 
the existence of matter. But he takes little else for granted 
and defining ethics as ‘the science of conduct,’ he carefully 
examines, not the various ethical systems that have been 
propounded by Aristotle and Aristotle's followers downwards, 
but the principles upon which, so far as they confine them- 
selves to the strict province of ethics, they are based.”’- 
Atheneum. 

** There is many a keen sentence and freshly written para- 
graph in this volume which excites thought and carries light 
in itself. The tone itself of the discussion is instructive, free 
as it is from the passion of partisanship or the desire to edify. 
ae In spite of the absence of all announcement of new 
views or of the promulgation of adventurous opinion, we have 
in reading Mr. Siiewic "s pages a sense of that originality 
which may be imparted to any subject by its being handled 
in its whole extent and expounded in all its breadth by a 
powerful mind, a mind which has not only mastered it in 
all its details, but infused them with its own life.’’--Satur- 
day Review. 


The Birds of Aristophanes. Translated into 
English Verse with Introduction, Notes, and Appen- 
dices. By Benjamin Hall Kenned y, D.D., Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the University of Cambridge. Crown 
8vo, $2 25. 

Laocoon. Translated from the Text of Lessing. 


With Preface and Notes. By the Rt. Hon. Sir Robert 
{ Phillimore, D.C.L. With Photographic Illustrations 


™ 

The Christian Calling. Sermons by the Rev. 
ii Llewelyn Davies, M.A., Rector of Christ Church, St 
Marylebone, London, Extra fcap. 8vo, $1 75. 


General Survey of the History of the Canon 
of the New Testament. By the Rev. B. F. Westcott, 
D.D., Canon of Peterborough. Fourth edition revised, 
with Preface on ‘**Supernatural Religion.’”’ Crown 8vo 


3 50. 


RECENT BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
Bayotion Sepulchres and Syrian Shrines, 


neluding a visit to Palmyra. By Emily A. Beau- 
fort (Viscountess Strangford), author of ‘The Eastern 
Shores of the Adriatic.’ Crown 8vo, $2 50. 

* This delightful book of travels includes a visit to Palmy- 
ra which is described with singularly picturesque power 
The fund of new information contained in the volume, and 
the pleasant method of communicating the information, will 
make the volume a real favorite with all who take an interest 
in travel.”’—Standard. 


A Ramble Round the World. By M. le 
Baron de Hiibner, formerly Ambassador and Minister. 
Translated by Lady Herbert. 12mo, $2 50. 

** All who delight in a good book of travel will do well to 
read this.”’—Academry. 

** This work does not contain a single dull paragraph, and 
marks an important epoch in the travel literature of the 
countries of which it treats.’"—London Morning Post. 

‘**One of the most interesting books of travel of the past 
year.”— Atlantic Monthly. 


Tales of Old Japan. By A. B. Mitford. 
Second Secretary to the British Legation in Japan. 
With Illustrations drawn and cut on wood by Japanese 
Artists. New and cheaper edition. Crown 8vo, $2 50 


THE NEWEST NOVEL. 
The Harbour Bar. A Tale of Scottish Life. 


12mo, paper, $1. 

* Bright, peneee, and true to life. . . . . The 
story is readable and pleasant from first to last, growing in 
interest as it proceeds, and everywhere showing that the 
author is really at home in all the vivid scenes which she 
describes.”"— The Standard (London). 

‘““Upon the working out of Elsie’s character the author 
has expended the more labor, and with good results, too, fui 
rarely in fiction is there to be met with a more perfectly fin- 
ished picture of a true-hearted, unselfish woman. The de- 
scription of the terrible catastrophe of the storm on the Har- 
bour Bar is perfect in its graphic vigor and intensity.’’— 
Morning Post (London). 


*,* Macmillan & Co.’s Complete Classified Catalogue, by mail. for 6 cents. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 21 ASTOR PLACE, NEW YORK. 
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